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ONE MAN RATING 
POWER DISCUSSED 


Cc. J. Doyle, Associate General Counsel 
National Board, Analyzes Danger 
of Arbitrary Hearings 


TALKS TO NEW JERSEY AGENTS 





Says Time Has Gone By When Insur- 
ance Can Be Made Football 
of Politicians 

Analyzing an innocent appearing bill 
(the Runyon Bill) which has been in- 
troduced in the New Jersey Legislature 
and which permits the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance or one of his 
selaried employes, to advance or lower 
a yate after a hearing, C. J. Doyle, as- 
suciate general counsel of the National 
Roard of Fire Underwriters, speaking 
before the Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
ton of New Jersey at a meeting in 
jrenton last week, made one of the 
best replies to State rate-making that 
has been heard in the East for some- 
time. 

Mr, Doyle brought out most emphati- 
cally that the man who has the last 
word to say is the real rate-maker, and 
iia public official has any such power 
and wields it, he can build up the 
greatest political machine in the State. 
The speaker also discussed the situa- 
tions in Kentucky and Kansas when the 
interests of the companies were imper- 
illed by rate legislation, and he took 
the position that the time has arrived 
when fire insurance shall cease to be 
& foot-ball of politics. 

A Virile Speaker 

Mr. Doyle’s experience peculiarly 
qualifies him as a student of legislative 

nditions, and their trend. For ten 
years he was a local insurance agent 

‘ Illinois, later he was Fire Marshal 
id Secretary of State. He is a man 
‘ strong convictions and a virile per- 
‘\nality. He began his talk with a tri- 

te to local agents, an expression of 
is firm belief that the American agen- 

system will continue. He discussed 
aiflerence between principal and 
tin various branches of the busi- 
vorld, and told of the great au- 
ly that the local agent has in being 
€ to bind companies for millions of 
‘rs, although the agent is in no 
“e an employe of the company. His 
irs are his own, he is not required 
‘ork any specified number of hours 
‘ “ay or a week. Agents succeed or 
‘ Ulrough the possession or the lack 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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“Che largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 
Hail Sprinkler Leakage 


Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 


Profits Windstorm 
CONFLAGRATION PROOF 
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MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE ComPANY 


OF AMERICA 
76 WILLIAM STREET -: NEW YORK 
E. G. RICHARDS J. F. HASTINGS 


President Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 


$1,000,000 
2,000,000 


Capital - - - 
Surplus to Policyholders over 











Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
TOTAL ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1910 
Dec. 31, 1911 
Dec. 31, 1912 
Dec. 31, 1913 
Dec. 31, 1914 
Dec. 31, 1915 


BUSINESS WRITTEN 


$404,792.15 Dec. 31, 1910 $29,497.31 
511,382.11 Dec. 31, 191] 206,333.21 
628,702.95 Dec. 31, 1912 349,879.06 
969,385.74 Dec. 31, 1913 520,402.34 
1,293,503.82 Dec. 31, 1914 ..+ 990,350.16 
1;625,313.22 Dec. 31, 1915 ... 1,232,207.45 
Writing Commercial and Industrial Accident and Health—Plate Glass— 


Employers’, Public, General, Elevator, Teams, Contingent and Automobile 
Liability Insurance. 


Agents Wanted in Eastern States 
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LEGISLATION AGAINST 
SPECIAL POLICIES 


To Be Introduced in Several of the 
States Inside of Next 
Fortnight 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION’S DINNER 


Federal Reserve Banks To Incorporate 
Life Insurance Questions in 
Statement Blanks 

\t the annual dinner of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
at the Hotel Astor on Tuesday night 
President Lawrence Priddy made the 
statement that inside of the next two 
weeks there will be introduced in a 
number of legislatures an amendment 
to insurance laws which will prohibit 
the issuance of special policies. This 
amendment will provide that no life 
insurance corporation doing business in 
the State shall issue a policy at such 
a rate of premium that should they 
do business on that policy alone the 
loading for expense would be insuffi 
cient to defray the expenses of the 
company. 

“Life insurance companies can well 
afford to take the position that in the 
future all policies shall bear an equal 
loading,” Mr. Priddy said, “and there 
will be no rebating by the company 
itself.” 

No Commissions Unless Convertible 

One of the interesting statements 
made by Mr. Priddy was that during 
the week a Pennsylvania company has 
introduced a five-year term policy, con- 
vertible, paying no commissions and no 
renewals unless it is converted 

Mr. Priddy’s attack on the special 
policies was severe. He called atten 
tion to the resolution against the spe 
cial policies passed by the Life Under 
writers’ Association of New York on 
March 26 last, and said that since that 
time the New York Life and some 
other companies had discontinued these 
policies and he was sure that eventu 
ally they would be discontinued by all 


companies He said that these policies 


did not pay a fair compensation to 
agents and that unless agent got a 
fair compensation the best men in the 


business would retire and sell some 
thing else. He thought that these poli 
cies were in reality rebates. The agent 
was prohibited by law from rebating 
and he felt that the companies should 
not be permitted to rebated 
Anti-Twisting Questions 

Mr. Priddy said that the resolution 
passed by the Life Underwriters’ As 
sociation of New York asking compa- 
nies to incorporate in their application 
blanks questions as to whether insur- 
ance is replacing some other company’s 
insurance, and, if so, what company, 
has had good results. As is known an 
anti-twisting question is in the applica- 
tion of the Metropolitan, Prudential and 
Pacific Mutual. Now, seven or eight 
more companies have told the Life Un- 
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derwriters’ Associat'on of New York 
that they will incorporate similar ques 
tions in their application blanks. “We 
should take a definite stand to sell ad- 
ditional insurance; not to twist other 
people’s insurance,” declared Mr. Priddy 
emphatically. 

The manner in which life insurance 
instruction in colleges is sweeping the 
country is shown by the fact that at 
the present time fifty-four of these in- 
stitutions have such classes. 

More Than 450 Present 
The dinner was the largest attended 


in the history of the Life Un 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
There were 450 present, including of 
ficers of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters, some of whom were 
in town stopping over on their way to 
the convention in Washington this 
week. Half a dozen officers of life 


ifsurance companies were present, in 
cluding the presidents of several com 
panies. Most of the leading general 
agents of the city were hosts of a large 
number of The Insurance De 
partment. was represented by Superin 
tendent Phillips, Deputy Stoddard, H 
KE. Rvan and others. In the boxes were 
many ladies, the assemblage being one 
of the most brilliant that the Astor ball- 


agents 


room has ever shown except at a ball 
or masque fete, 
$100,000 Endowment for Columbia 


Insurance Class 
The present membership of the Life 


Underwriters’ Association is 543, a 
great increase over a vear ago. There 
are a number of applications in the 


hands of the secretary which have not 
yet been passed upon. 

President Priddy in his talk told of 
the constructive work that the New 
York association is doing. In discuss 
ing the Columbia University class re 
cently formed (Dr. Huebner being the 
lecturer), he said that there are al 
ready fifty-five members in the class 
and it is growing. He also gave the 
information that an unknown’ donor 
may endow this class with $100,000 to 
make it permanent. 

Mr. Priddy called attention to the 
recent action of the City of New York 
in arranging for life insurance classes 
in the schools, and made the observa 
tion: “If the City of New York is go- 
ing to spend money to teach the funda- 
mentals and value of our business it is 
up to us to have a finer appreciation 
of our work and go out, hustle and 
show greater results.” 

Could Tax Cash Surrender Values 

In showing the necessity of agents 
watching legislation Mr. Priddy called 
attention to a letter that has been writ- 
ten by the Deputy Attorney General of 
lowa to the effect that under the tax 
law of that State surrender values can 
be taxed. However, in the letter the 
State official suggests that the next 
legislature pass an amendment making 
a special exemption of life insurance. 

Notes “Non-negotiable”* 
Mr. Priddy also said that a bill was 


introduced in the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture to the effect that all notes given 


in payment of life insurance shall be 


stamped “non-negotiable.” As soon as 
this information reached the St. Paul 
Life Underwriters’ Association a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to go to 
the State House and they had the meas 
ure killed in short order. 

Another interesting statement made 
by Mr. Priddy was that every Federal 
Reserve bank in the United States has 


incorporated in its statement blank 
questions as to the amount of life in- 
surance carried in legal reserve com 


panies, in fraternals and assessment 
associations, and whether the’ insur 
ance is payable to the family or to the 
estate. 

In discussing competitive literature 
Mr. Priddy complimented the American 
Life Convention in its recent action 
taken against the circulation of com- 
petitive literature and he hoped the 
time would come when such literature 
would disappear. 

New Officers 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Lawrence Priddy, New York 
Life (re-elected); first vice-president, 
W. H. Ryan, Penn Mutual; second vice 
president, R. W. Goslin, Prudential; 
third vice-president, Charles B. Knight, 
Union Central; treasurer, O. S. Rogers, 
Phoenix Mutual. 

Interesting talks were made by Su 
perintendent Phillips of New York 
State; by W. E. Bilheimer, Equitable 
manager at St. Louis; by E. A. Woods, 
reported in another column; and by 
Jack Shutf, Union Central, Cincinnati 


TERM CONVERSIONS 1915 
Northwestern Mutual Life Shows $7,- 
694,073 Increase Over 1914—Num- 
ber of Policies 2,159 


Owing to the fact that 1915 was the 


end of the seven-year conversion peri- 
od under term policies issued by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in 1908, the 


term conversions show a large in- 
crease over those of the previous year. 
An increase in term conversions of 
$7 694,073 over 1914, while very grati- 
fving, is but a very small percentage 
of the total insurance in force. It is 
interesting to notice the change in the 


ploportion of those converted at the 
original date and attained age which 


the figures in the following table indi- 
cate: 


1914. 
Original date ....1,270 $4,530,960 
Attained age ....1,297 5,114,600 
“ed — 
| a | $9,645 560 
1915 
Original date ....1,766 $6,240,100 
Attained age ....2,960 11,099,533 
RE Sind hoo siete 4,726 $17,339,633 
Increase 1915 ....2,159 7,694,073 


J. B. Robertson, son of the late James 
H. Robertson, author of the Robertson 
Compulsory Investment Insurance Law, 
is being urged by friends to make ‘the 
race for the Legislature from Travis 
County, Texas, and defend this statute. 


i, 





J. S. RICE, 
Chairman of the Board 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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J. T. SCOTT, 


Treasurer 
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The Big Texas Company 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
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For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, Pres., HOUSTON, TEXAS 








OKLOHOMA CONVENTION 


Col. Fred W. Fleming Attends Rousing 
Meeting of Kansas City Life 
General Agency 
The Oklahoma office of the Arnett 
Agency held an all-day meeting on St. 
Valentine’s Day at “Stonecroft,” the 
agency home in the suburbs of Okla- 


homa City. One purpose of this meet 


ing was to bring the standard of sales 
ilanship to an even higher level. It 
also celebrated the recent accomplish 
ments of this agency, which in 1915 
placed and issued accepted and paid 
for business to the amount of $2,770,- 
792. Last year’s production is being 
doubled, and the Arnett Agency ranks 


producing agency of the 
Life Insurance Company. 
Fleming, chairman of the 
executive committee, represented the 
home office. Colonel Fleming is also 
vice-chairman of the Tenth Federal Re 
serve Bank at Kansas City. Timely fi- 
nancial topics were discussed by Anton 
H. Classen, president of the Oklahoma 
Railway Company, and Daniel W. Ho- 
gan, president of the Farmers’ Nation 
al Bank, who is also a former president 
of the Oklahoma Bankers’ Association. 
Field managers and banker representa- 
tives outlined the advantages of the 
Arnett Abstract and the Arnett Service 
from their various viewpoints. 

A notable feature of the convention 
was the address made by Mr. Eugene 
Arnett, who is widely known as the au- 


as the largest 
Kansas City 


Fred W. 


thor of the “Arnett Annotations,” and 
many important insurance articles. His 
illustrated articles on “Thrift” have 


pointed the way to prosperity for thou- 
sands of ambitious American farmers. 

The Kansas City Life may erect an 
office building in Okldhoma City. 


Paid-for business of the Great North- 
ern Life of Wausau, Wis., for 1915 is 
$1,753,361. Insurance in force Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, is $6,465,012. 


— 


IN EIGHTEEN STATES 

The Northwestern National Life has 
entered New Mexico. It operates j 
e:ghteen Western States, having volu 
terily confined its field of operation t 
the healthiest and most productive and 
pogressive section of the United 
States. The appointment of E, 4 
Leavenworth as State agent for Ney 
Mexico and Southern Colorado igs ay 
nounced, 

At the annual meeting of the Nort 
western National Life, President Bay 


ier, T. B. Janney and E. LL. Carpenter 
vere re-elected directors to succeed 
themselves. No changes were made 
in the directorate or official staff of 
the Company 

The Company was the first to pay 
the Thomas Shevlin loss. Its check 


for $100,000 was delivered to the Shey 
lin Company (beneficiary) on the day 
of Mr. Shevlin’s funeral. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PUNCH 

A man’s only chance to get ahead in 
this world, is to be born with one. 

It makes some men hot to tell them 
cold facts. 

Fear of failure 
ment of success. 

What is in a man’s head counts not 
as much as what comes out of it. 

You'll never know your ability until 
you give it a thorough try-out. Hard 
work furnishes a good test. 

The less work a man does, the more 
he tires other people. 


prevents the attain 


Go as you please, but please as 
you go. 
He slept beneath the stars, 
He talked beneath the sun. 


He lived a life of going to do, 
He died with nothing done. 

If a thing is worth standing for, its 
worth working for.—M. Babst, Ford 
Motor Co., Kansas City. 

Frederic S. Withington has resumed 
practice as consulting actuary with 
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LIFE POLICYHOLDERS. 








Their appreciation of the SER- 


VICE PROGRAM adopted by the Company is reflected in 
our steadily growing business. 

OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW SERVICE is 
of the greatest assistance to them in their work. 

These are only two of the different kinds of SERVICE 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 








Safety and Service to Policyholders 
The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE MONEY INVESTMENT SERVICE of 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Are meeting with enthusiastic approval of GERMANIA extended to policyholders and their beneficiaries under the 


NEW GERMANIA SERVICE PROGRAM. 

We are looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT 
AGENCY CONTRACTS of unusual attractiveness. BU 
CAPABLE, 


these men must be 


DUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 


Can YOU qualify? If so, address 


50 Union Square, New York, New York 


headquarters in Des Moines. 
— 
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HIGH GRADE PRO- 
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Ten Companies to 
“" ‘Aid Scientific Selling 
iSTITI PLANS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE’S 
WIN CO-OPERATION 


speech of E. A. Woods of National 
Association at New York Asso- 
ciation’s Banquet 


Ten of the leading life insurance com- 
panies of the United States will co-oper- 
ate in the scientific salesmanship 
school of the Carnegie Institute, the 
intention to establish which was an- 
nounced sometime ago. Two compa- 
nies which have already agreed to co- 
operate are the Equitable and Phoen- 
ix Mutual, and it is probable that the 
Metropolitan Life and the Mutual Life 
will also go in. The Ford Motor Car 
Co. Chalmers Motor Car Co. and a 
number of other great selling corpora- 
tions will also give the Carnegie Insti- 
tute the benefit of their great exper- 
ience and up-to-date ideas. 

This was announced by Edward A. 
Woods, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in a 
speech at the annual dinner of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New 
York in this city on Tuesday night at 
the Hotel Astor. 

Winslow Russell’s Experience 

Mr. Woods said that there would be 
no difficulty in getting the ten compa- 
nies. He declared that the idea of sci- 
entific salesmanship, studied through 
the medium of the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh, met with the hearty ap- 
proval of a great many life insurance 
executives. While Mr. Woods was in 
New England, during the last few days, 
he said he had had a talk with Wins- 
low Russell, superintendent of agents 
cf the Phoenix Mutual Life who is go- 
ing out of the beaten track in trying 
to elevate the standard of salesman- 
ship. Mr. Russell told him a number 
of his interesting experiences, one of 
which was the insertion of a blind ad 
in the “Outlook” asking for salesmen 
who would appreciate unusual oppor- 
tunities, but saying nothing about life 
insurance. He received a number of 
answers, but when he wrote back that 
the proposition was to sell life insur- 
ance, he got no replies. He was de- 
termined to find out why and he wrote 
a number of questions to those who 


hed answered his ad. One of these 
was: “Do you like the business?” The 
answers were, “yes.” Another ques- 


tion: 
it?” 


“Why are you not attracted to 
The answer was: “Because of the 
type of agents in the business.” 
Need Training 
This led Mr. Woods to discuss the 
personnel of the life insurance agency 
feree. He gaid the reason that so 
many life insurance agents fail is be- 
ccuse they are not trained. The life 
insurance business is the only one that 
he knows where men are sent into the 
field without training. The selling ex- 
pense alone of life insurance compa- 
nies is unusually high, two-thirds of 
all the expense. Despite the fact that 
about 50,000 agents a year become new 
agents, only a small number remain. 
This condition could be corrected by 
trained salesmanship. He gave a cor- 
ollary of soldiers and agents. He said 
that although twenty-five million men 
are fighting at the front, nations have 
found that they make a great mistake 
when they send raw troops to the 
trenches, and, as a result, soldiers are 
now given as much as six months 
taining before going to the front. He 
explained in detail how some of the 
sreat selling organizations train their 
men by schools, and told of one great 
‘orporation which started a school in 
Boston for which a tuition fee was 
pe and it was remarkably well 
aa = despite the fact that the 
of — were informed that one-third 
tor rn only would be able to qualify 
salesmen at the end of the course. 
He Quotes Hugh Chalmers 
ae of the most interesting stories 
“¢ by Mr. Woods were those in ref- 





erence to conversations he had had 
with Hugh Chalmers of Detroit. Mr. 
Chalmers has always been a great ad- 
mirer of life insurance and a believer 
in it. He has never been able to un- 
derstand why more men do not suc- 
ceed in it. He says that when he gets 
a card of a life insurance man, how- 
ever, his tendency is making an ex- 
cuse to avoid seeing him, but if a boy 
in his office got a card saying the cal- 
ler was a representative of J. P. Mor- 


gan & Co., he would break his neck 
to rush in. The reason for this is 


that the life insurance agents, as a 
general rule, do not know their own 
business. Mr. Chalmers told Mr. 
Woods that, if he were a life insurance 
man, the first thing he would do would 
be to get up lists in his city of all the 
widows of men once wealthy who 
were left destitute, of all orphans in 
the city, of all the women who have 
had money and have invested it in busi- 
ness enterprises unsuccessfully. of all 
men in old age homes and why they 
got there; of all girls who had to 
work and why! “Push the human in- 
terest side more,” was Mr. Chalmers’ 
summing up. 

Mr. Woods believes the time is rap- 
idly coming when there will be more 
efficiency in the development of sales- 
manship and the stoppage of waste. 


NEW GENERAL AGENTS 


American National Developing Terri- 
tory in California, Mississiopi, North 
Carolina and Other States 


National of Galveston 
Ware Walker State 
agent for Mississippi, headquarters in 
Meridian. Charles Clayton has_ been 
wade Mississippi supervisor of agen- 
cies. John A. Ricks and J. W. Mann 
have been made State agents for North 


The American 
has appointed J. 


Carolina. Mr. Ricks was formerly a 
real estate man. Headquarters are in 
Greensboro. N. C. Gus S. Berry and 
S. E. Webb, of Brawley, Cal. have 
been appointed general agents for 
Scuthern California, headquarters Los 
Angeles. 


Mr. Webb’s father and brother are 
both general agents of the Company in 
New Mexico. 

Among the appointments made _ in 
January by Messrs. Jackson, Rinker & 
Hubbell, managers of the Southeastern 
department, were the following: 

Wiley L. Taylor, of Live Oak. Fla., 
as. general agent for the Ocala depart- 
ment; Love Culbbreath, of Valdosta, 
Ga., as special agent for Southwestern 
Georgia; Jas. A. McLean, of DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla., as general agent for the 
DeFuniak Springs department; Hardy 
& Pinson as special agents at Bar- 
wick, Ga.: Frank T. Blackburn & Co., 
as general agents for the Live Oak de- 
partment; C. W. Crooke, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., as general agent for the 
Miami department. 


KEFFER GENERAL AGENT 
R. H. Keffer has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna Lifé in Scran- 
ten, Pa. He came to Scranton five 
years ago as manager for general 
agents, Purcell & Dols, of Mauch 
Chunk, Pa. In 1913 he bought the in- 
terest of that firm. H. M. Edwards, 
Jr.. is manager of the Aetna’s surety 
department in Scranton; reorge V. 
Smith is manager of the claim depart- 

ment: Robert H. Miller is cashier. 





BALTIMORE UNDERWRITERS 

Joseph L. Downes has been elected 
president of the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers’ Association; Robert H. Walk- 
er, vice-president; Charles R. Gantz, 
secretary; M. S. Brenan, treasurer. 





The Massachusetts Mutual has made 
the following appointments in West 
Virginia: L. S. Lowther, Clarksburg; 
J.D. Huitt, Bramwell; S. C. Morris, 
Wallace; J. C. Tyree, Paintsville; C. C. 
Flanigan, Brown. 


Wants A Social 
Insurance Commission 


RESOLUTION OF MEYER LONDON 
INTRODUCED IN HOUSE 
Socialist Congressman Idea Is Commis- 
tion to Hold Hearings for National 
Insurance Fund 


Representative Meyer London, a So- 
cialist, has introduced in Congress the 
following joint resolution, regarding 
which he is making speeches before 
labor bodies: 

Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

That a commission is hereby created 
and established to be known as the 
Commission of Social Insurance, here- 
inafter referred to as the commission. 
The commission shall be composed of 
five persons to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, not less 
than two of whom shall be employers 
of labor and not less than two of whom 
shall be representatives of organized 
labor, the Secretary of Labor to be the 


fifth member of the commission and 
the chairman thereof. 
Sec. 2. That the members of this 


commission shall be paid actual travel- 
ing and other necessary expenses, and 
in addition, the members of the com- 
mission, other than the Secretary of 
Labor, shall receive a compensation of 
$15 per diem while actually engaged in 
the work of the said commission and 
while going to or returning from such 
work. 
To Hold Public Hearings 

The commission is authorized, as a 
whole or by subcommittees of the com- 
mission duly appointed, to hold sittings 
and public hearings anywhere in the 
United States; to send for persons and 
papers; to administer oaths; to sum- 
mon and compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses and to compel testimony; to 
employ such secretaries, experts, sten- 
ographers, and other assistants as shall 
be necessary to carry out the purposes 
for which said commission is created; 
and to rent such offices, to purchase 
stationery and other supplies, and to 
Fave such printing and binding done 
as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes for which the commission is 
created; and to authorize its members 
cr its employes to travel in or outside 
the United States on the business of 
the commission. 

Sec. 3. That 
ssid commission 
plan for the 
tenance of a 


it shall be the duty of 
to prepare a detailed 
establishment and main- 
national insurance fund, 


out of which workers who shall be in 
reed may be aided when involuntarily 
out of employment, whether the un 


employment be due to lack of work, to 
disability arising by reason of sick- 
ness, or to the impairment or destruc- 
tion or earning capacity by reason of 
cld age. The commission shall pre- 
pare and recommend a plan for the 
ra'sing of revenues for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of said fund. 
Te commission shall prepare and re- 
commend a schedule of benefits which 
a person involuntarily unemployed 
s.all be entitled to draw from the said 
insurance fund. It shall also prepare 
and recommend rules and regulations 
for the administration of the said in- 
surance fund, and for a method of co- 
cnveration with State insurance funds 
aid with labor organizations. The 
commission shall submit, through the 
President, to Congress, a report con- 
taining the testimony taken, its find- 
ings, and the recommendations con- 
templated to be made by this section, 
on or before the sixth day of Septem- 
ber, nineteen hundred and sixteen. 
Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of 
the commission to submit and to re- 
port through the President to Congress 
Mans and recommendations for the re- 
lief of unemployment by the regulari- 
zation of industry, by the employment 
of labor in the reclamation of arid 








WANTED General Agency | 
in Washington, D. C. 


Young man, 30 years old, three 
years successful experience as 
General Agent in Baltimore, is 
desirous of obtaining General 
Agency in Washington, where 
his connections socially and in a 
business way are of the best. 
High-class references. 


Address “WASHINGTON,” 
care Eastern Underwriter, _ 


William Street. 
lands, reforestation, the exploitation 
olf the natural resources contained in 
the public lands of the United States, 
and on work connected with the pre- 
vention of floods and inundations, the 
r‘clamation of swamp lands, the build- 
ing of public roads, canals, and simi- 
lar public undertakings, and by the 
establishment of industries which are 
to be maintained by the Government 
of the United States. The commission 
shall report, through the President, to 
Congress its findings and recommen- 
cations contemplated to be made by 
this section not later than one year 
from the date of the appointment of 
this commission. 

Would Appropriate $50,000 

Sec. 5. That the sum of $50,000 is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury of the United States 
rot otherwise appropriated, for the use 
of the commission for the period end- 
ing one year from the date of the ap- 
pcintment of the commission, provided 
that no portion of this money shall be 
paid except upon the order of said 
c mmission signed by the chairman 
thereof. 

Why Resolution Was Introduced 

Congressman London's statement in- 
ti ducing the resolution follows: 

“This is a joint resolution for the 
appointment of a commission to pre- 
pare and recommend a plan for the es- 
tablishment of a national insurance 
fund and for the mitigation of the evil 
of unemployment. 

“Whereas uncertainty and irregular- 
ity of employment are the scourge of 
the lives of millions of working men 
a.d women; and 

“Whereas we find unemployment un- 
der protective tariffs as well as under 
ihe system of free trade, and in coun- 
tres from which there is a large emi- 
station as well as in those to which 
t’ ere is immigration; and 























“Whereas the seasonal character of 
many industries, the constant changes 
in methods and processes of produc- 
tron, the incessant shifting of workers 
f.cm their jobs by competition, the 
employment of millions of children, 
hclpless and unorganizable, and des- 


trcying the resistance of the workers 
to oppression, the merciless discard 
ing of workers enfeebled by old age, 
tle frequently recurring crises intensi- 
fs ng the distress, and numerous other 
causes, furnish a constant source of 
ucsemployment; and 

“Whereas the methods heretofore ems 
ployed to mitigate the evil of unem- 
ployment, such as spasmodic relief 
work, vagrancy laws, poor laws, public 
and private charities, have tended only 
to degrade the unemployed into the 
unemployable, turning them into a 
permanent burden to themselves and 
to the rest of the community; and 

“Whereas, while the unemployment 
not be completely done away with un- 
der the present chaotic and anarchical 
system of production and distribution, 
the evil of involuntarily idleness can 
be mitigated by the adoption of a 
comprehensive national system of s80- 
cial insurance, which is to secure to 
the worker adequate means of subsist- 
ence while involuntarily’ unemployed 
whether the unemployment be caused 


br lack of work, by sickness, or by 
old age: Therefore be it Resolved,” 
etc. 
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INDUSTRIAL POLICY DIVIDENDS OF METROPOLITAN 








Dividends payable in 1916 have been 
declared on all Industrial policies is- 
sued by the Metropolitan prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1912, which shall be in force 
January 1, 1916, as follows: 

Premium Credit Dividends. 

To every holder of an Industrial 
Whole Life or $500 Endowment at age 
80 policy issued prior to 1907 where 
the insured will pass the 75th birthday 


in 1916, on the next subsequent anni- 
versary date of the policy, if then in 
force, and premiums are paid to that 


date, a dividerid credit equal to premi- 
ums for 52 weeks. 

To every holder of an Industrial 
Whole Life or $500 Endowment at age 
8¢ policy issued prior to 1907 where 
the insured has passed the 75th birth- 
day prior to January 1, 1916, on the 
anniversary date of the policy in 1916, 
if then in force, and premiums paid to 
that date, a dividend credit equal to 
premiums for 52 weeks. 

Except, on Whole Life policies where 
the 80th birthday of the insured is 
within 52 weeks of the anniversary 
date of the policy in 1916, the dividend 
will be for such number of weeks as 
will credit the weekly premium from 
the anniversary date of the policy in 
1916 to the date when the insured will 
be entitled to the face of the policy as 
an endowment under the Special Op- 


tion, “Endowment at Age 80.” If, how- 
ever, these policies are not’ surren- 
dered under this Special Option, they 
will be entitled to a dividend credit 


eaual to premiums for 52 weeks. 

To every holder of an Industrial pol- 
icy issued prior to January 1, 1912, a 
dividend according to the year of is- 
sue, as follows: 


1874 22 weeks i8Ry 17 weeks 

RRo weeks 1s 16 weeks 

RRy weeks 1886 1s weeks 

1RK2 ig week 1887 --14 weeks 

1883 Sweet 188s ‘ 13 weeks 
roy 12 week 18y6 to 1897 7 weeks 
Rou 1 weel 18g to 18y9g 6 weeks 
1891 io week 1goo to Igol....5 weeks 
Roz te By 9 weel 1go2 to 191! 4, weeks 
1hy4 to 1d9 8 weel 

These dividends are thus for per- 
centages varying from about eight to 
one hundred per cent. of the amount 


of weekly premiums for a year. 

All dividends are due and payable on 
January 1, 1916, except the 52 weeks’ 
Ccividends on Whole Life and $500 En- 
dowment at age 80 policies, which are 
payable on the anniversary dates of 
the policies. 

Special Option “Endowment at Age 80” 

During the year 1916 the insured un- 
aer a premium paying Industrial Whole 
Life policy who has reached the age of 
8. and whose policy has been in force 
1) years or more, may surrender the 
pelicy and receive as an endowment 
the amount stated in the policy as a 
death benefit. 

Mortuary and Maturity Dividends 

Mortuary and maturity dividends 
heve been declared payable on claims 
on all Industrial policies issued or as- 
sumed by this Company bearing date 
prior to January 1, 1907—except even 
$500 to $1,000 Life and $500 Endow- 
ment at age 80 policies—where the 
dite of death of insured or date of ma- 
tvrity of policy is in 1916. 

First—On premium paying policies 
where death of insured occurs in 1916, 
the dividends granted will be a certain 
per cent. of the death benefits called 
for by the policies, the per cent. de 
pending upon the year the _ policies 
were issued, as follows: 

1579 .......22 per cent 1884... 

Sa acuescallll per cent, 


-17 per cent, 
1885....16 per cent. 


Si... .20 per cent 1586....15 per cent. 

1582 .......19 per cent 1887....14 per cent, 

{ot rrr i8 percent i888....13 per cent. 
errr 12 percent. 1896 to 1897..7 per cent. 
eee rer -Il per cent 1898 to 1899. .6 per cent. 
BEGET kee vcccccs lo percent, 1900 to 1901..5 per cent. 
1892 to 1893.. gpercent. i902 to 1906..4 per cent, 
1894 to 1895... 8 per cent. 


Second.—On Paid-up or Free policies 
granted in lieu of premium paying pol- 
ic‘es dated prior to January 1, 1907, 
where death occurs in 1916, the divi- 
dends will be based on the period for 


which premiums were paid on the ori- 
ginal premium paying policies. 

If paid 5 to 14 years inclusive, divi- 
dends of 4 per cent. of the paid-up in- 
Surance., 

If paid 15 to 16 years inclusive, di- 
vidends of 5 per cent. of the paid-up 
insurance. 

If paid 17 to 
vidends of 6 per 
insurance, 

If paid 
vidends of 7 
insurance. 

If paid 21 to 22 years inclusive, di- 
vidends of 8 per cent. of the paid-up 
insurance. 

If paid 23 to 24 years inclusive, di- 
vidends of 9 per cent. of the paid-up 
insurance. 

If paid 25 years, dividends of 10 per 
cent. of the paid-up insurance. 

If paid 26 years, dividends of 11 per 
cent. of the paid-up insurance, etc., etc. 

Third.—On premium paying policies 
maturing as endowments in 1916—ex- 
cept $500 Endowments at age 80 and 
Whole Life policies paid as Endow- 
ments under our Special Option “En- 
dowment at age 80”—the dividends 
will be the same per cent. of the face 
o: the policy as would have been 
granted if the policy had been present- 
ei as a death claim. 

Fourth.—On every paid-up or free 
policy granted in lieu of a premium 
paying policy dated prior to January 
1, 1907, maturing as an endowment in 
1°16, the dividend will be the same as 
wuld have been paid if the policy had 
been presented as a death claim. 


18 years inclusive, di- 
cent. of the paid-up 


19 to 20 years inclusive, di- 
per cent. of the paid-up 





MUTUAL LIFE DIVIDENDS 


$17,839,992 Set Aside For 1916 Returns, 
an Increase of $900,671 over 1915 
Is Made 


All policies issued by the Mutual 
l.ife since January Ist, 1907, are on the 
annual dividend plan, whereas the maj- 
ority of policies issued in 1906 or earlier 
were On so-called deferred dividend 
plan, calling for first dividends at the 
end of 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, according 
to the period originally chosen when 
taking out the policy. 1916 is the last 
year in which 10-year distribution divi- 
dends will be payable: 15-year distribu- 
tion dividends wil be payable each year 
until 1921: 20-year dividends will con- 
tinue until 1926. The reserve held at 
the end of the year 1915 for future de- 
ferred dividends amounted to $66,673,- 
718.83: this sum, with interest thereon 
and with future contributions thereto, 
will enable the Company to allot divi- 
dends to these policies when they reach 
the end of their dividend periods, cal- 
culated according to the Company’s 
rules for calculating such dividends. 

The following statement shows the 
amount set aside at December 31, 1915, 
for payment of the dividends in the 
year 1916. In parallel columns are given 
corresponding figures for the 1915 divi- 
dends: 

For 1016 
Dividends. 
For annual di- 

vidends . $7,742,387.06 
For deferred 

div'ds  ... 10,097,604.62 


For 1915 


Dividends. Increase 


$6,935,271.08 $807,116.88 


10,004,049.81 93,554.81 


$17,839,992.58 $16,939,320.89 $900,671.69 

“The 1916 seale of annual dividends 
{s the same as the scale of 1915. In 
other words, a policy gets the same 
dividend in 1916 that a similar policy 
tuken out at the same age one year 
earlier received in the year 1915,” says 
“Mutual Interests.” “On the other hand, 
the Company’s dividend system gives 
each premium-paying policy on any per- 
manent plan a larger annual dividend 
in 1916 than it received in 1915. 

“The increase in the amount set aside 
at December 31, 1915, for annual divi- 
dends in 1916 is accounted for by the 
fuct that there were more annual divi- 
dend policies in force at the end of 
1915 than one year earlier,” 
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share MUTUALLY 


Under 1916 policies, Dividend Additions as 
increased in 1907, will not only be continued, 
but will hereafter share in the profits of the 
Company. 

All 1916 policies also provide that Paid-up and 


Extended Insurance values shall share in profits. 


The above profit sharing features are made 
“‘retroactive.’? Old patrons, holding participating 
policies, will receive the added benefits regardless 
of any contrary provisions in their policies. 

Union Central patrons always assured the max- 
imum, of present and future, service and benefits. 


Address ALLAN Waters, Sup’t of Agents. 


Che Union Central Life Jus. Cao. 


Jesse R. Ciark, President Cincinnati, Ohio 


























A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 








sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 
PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 
Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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TO ENTER 5 MORE STATES 


PROGRESS OF PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 








Company Retains Meridian Life’s Or- 
ganization—Gain in Reserves Last 
Year $274,603 
The Pan-American Life, of New Or- 
leans, which has been growing rapidly, 
and which is well-managed, expects 
shortly to enter Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tacky, Pennsylvania, Missouri and pos- 
sibly West Virginia and Tennessee. 
The company is now doing business in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, and the Repub- 
lics of Guatemala, Salvador, Spanish 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Colom- 

bia, Cuba and British America. 

The Pan-American has been a suc- 
cess from the start, largely because of 
the large business experience and good 
judgment of the officers. It has at- 
tracted considerable attention among 
life men themselves by reason of a 
series of re-insurances or mergers, the 
last being the Meridian Life of Indian- 
apolis. One of the most important of 
these deals was the merging of the 
Louisiana National Life with the Pan- 
American in 1912; another redinsur- 
ance was the taking over of the Cos- 
mopolitan merged with the Pan-Ameri- 
can in 1914. The company also ab- 
sorbed the business of the Four States 
Life of Texarkana. 

Retains Meridian Force 

In reference to the last merger, with 
the possible exception of the name the 
office of the Meridian Life will be con- 
tinued practically as it is. The only 
retirement anticipated at present is 
that of Arthur Jordan, president. T. J. 
Owens has consented to remain with 
the merged companies for a time at 
least, and the Pan-American will also 
retain a large part of the Home Office 
organization, the entire Home Office 
agency staff as well as the field men, 
and the general agencies will not be 
disturbed in the least. 

Vice-President Simmons of the Pan- 
American, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: “We will maintain extensive 
headquarters in Indianapolis and for 
ttat purpose we have arranged to use 
the same offices now used by the Mer- 
iwan, Practically all of the new busi- 
ness of the merged company in terri- 
tory now occupied by the Meridian 
Life will be handled through the Indi- 
anapolis office.” 

The Pan-American has been going 
anead in an unusually successful man- 
rer, The statement for the close of 
the year, 1915, shows the total resour- 
ces of the company, in capital stock, 
surplus and reserve, to be $2,861,362, 
a8 against a total of $2,500,000 at the 
close of the year 1914; which shows 
tLe company has increased its resour- 
ces by $300,000 in the past year. All 
of these funds are safely and conserva- 
lively invested in the assets permitted 
by law, and earning an average rate 
of about 6 per cent. interest. The com- 
Pony had practically no depreciation 
to write off during the year, and its 
real estate mortgage loans are secured 
by property on the basis of about 35 


per cent. of appraised valuations. Its 
[ees 


gross income from all sources for 1915 
was about $800,000, an increase in 
cash surplus during the year 1915, of 
$65,099.71 was made. 
e Insurance Written 

The amount of insurance written for 
the year 1915, is $9,500,000.00, which 
about equals the writing of the previ- 
ous year, and should be considered a 


very satisfactory showing, especially 
i view of the fact that the Central 
American countries were not up to 


their usual volume in 
tetal insurance in 
the year 1915, is 


production. The 
force at the end of 
approximately $18- 
5C0,000. New premiums were $182,000, 
and renewal premiums $438,000, mak- 
ing the total premium collections, ap- 
proximately $620,000, good for a com- 
pany of this age and experience. 
Death Losses 

The death claims paid during the 
year, approximated $124,000. The aver- 
age percentage of death rate shown by 
tLe company since it started business, 
is about 65 per cent. of the tabular. 

The insurance in force December 31, 
1915, was $18,427,806. The average pol- 
isy is $2,155. Its gain in reserves last 
year was $274 603. 


ADOPTS DISABILITY CLAUSE 


Nerthwestern Mutual to Waive Prem- 
iums for Total and Permanent 
Disability Before 60 


The Northwestern Mutual Life an- 
nounces the adoption of a supplemen- 
tary contract and extra premium rates 
tc provide for waiver of premiums in 
event of total and permanent disability 
of the insured before attaining the age 
of sixty. 


GIVES TRIPLE COVERAGE. 





New Policy of Occidental Life Provides 
Disability Indemnity and Double 
Benefits for Accidental Death 





The “Triple Security Contract” is the 
name of a new life policy issued by 
the Occidental Life of Los Angeles, and 
providing, in addition to the usual death 
benefit, double benefits for accidental 
death, dismemberment benefits and 
weekly indemnity for disability caused 
by accident or sickness. The _ policy 
also includes the total disability or 
waiver of premium clause. Payments 
under the provisions for weekly indem- 
nity or dismemberment benefits do not 
reduce the face amount of the policy 
or the guaranteed cash, surrender or 
loan values. The following illustration 
snows the coverage afforded by the 
pclicy; amount $5000; twenty-payment 
plan; premium $39.74 per $1000 at age 
thirty-five: In case of death, any cause, 
$5000; in case of death from accident, 
$20,000; weekly indemnity for total dis- 
ability due to accidental injury (104 
weeks), $25; weekly indemnity for par- 
tial disability due to accidental injury 
(26 weeks), $12.50; weekly indemnity 
ter illness, house-confining (44 weeks), 
$25; weekly indemnity for illness, non- 
house-confining (8 weeks), $25; for loss 
of one foot, hand or eye, $1250; for loss 
of both hands, feet or eyes, $5000; for 
loss of hand and foot, eye and foot, or 
hend and eye, $5000; guaranteed cash 
surrender value at end of twenty years, 
$2830; guaranteed paid-up life insurance 
at end of twenty years, $5000. 








Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








MEET IN JACKSONVILLE 

C. C. Franklin, Florida superintend- 
ent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and Frank Boomershine, L. 
I.. Wright and L. C. Griffin, deputy su- 
perintendents, entertained a number of 
the Company’s agents last Saturday 
night at the Aragon Hotel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. J. M. Johnson acted as 
toastmaster. Those present beside the 
hcsts, were: Fred L. Boyer, J. BR. 
Lacey, L. G. K. Smith, L. P. Odom, N. 


J. Fiske, M. Wexler, Jr., M. K. Jones, 


W. J. Bailey, N. C. Slade, R. H. Gib- 
sen, E. H. McCartney, G. L. Barnard, 
H. A. Park, W. C. Fooshee, L. L. 


Riviere, Raymond Chase, W. R. Camp 
bell of Jacksonville, and J. M. Johnson 
of Daytona, and S. W. Durrance of St. 
Augustine. 
MAINE RETURNS 
In Maine last year the insurance com 
panies issued $13,845,730 ordinary and 


$5,461,568 industrial. The Union Mu- 
tual issued $716,251 insurance in the 
State of other ordinary writings. The 
Metropolitan issued $2,277,793: New 


York Life, $1,394,889, and Mutual Life, 
$1,112,499. Others writing over $500,- 
000 ordinary were Prudential, $936,594; 
Penn Mutual, $708,766; Provident L. & 
T., $699,013; Northwestern Mutual, 
$598,340; Mutual Benefit, $565,573; Con 
necticut Mutual, $616,859; Equitable, 
$567,553; Massachusetts Mutual, $662,- 
705; New England Mutual, $516,725. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE BILL 

Assemblyman Carroll has introduced 
in the New Jersey legislature a bill pro- 
hibiting industrial insurance compa- 
ries from making charge against the 
salary of an agent for lapses unless 
w:thin twenty-six weeks from the date 
ef the policy. 


INHERITS $2,711,261 
Helen Ward, twelve years old and 
an orphan, inherited the $2,711,261 es- 
tate of her grandfather, Dr. Leslie D. 


Ward, who was vice-president of the 
Prudential, and who died in London in 
1910. The estate is held in trust for 
her by the Fidelity Trust Co. 


A BIG INCREASE 
The new life insurance issued by the 
Travelers in January was $13,040,059, 
an increase over the preceding January 
of $7,268,164. 


TWO KINDS OF INTEREST 

It is all wrong for an agent to write 
a lot of ordinary, and have only a lit- 
tle of it standing on the books in two 
years’ time, says the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia. The chief fault 
of such agents is that they do not have 
the interest in preventing the lapse 
that they had in getting the policy. Is 
not this so? Frankly, have you been 
conscious of the degree of eagerness 
in getting the third or fourth premium 
that you had in inducing the prospect 
tc close? The agent’s work is not 
dene when he delivers the policy and 
collects the first premium. In fact, it 
is about half-done. Unless he is firm- 
ly resolved to accomplish the other 
half, his time has been thrown away. 
CHRISTIANITY AND INSURANCE 

While every one of the thirty odd 
millions of people carrying twenty odd 
billions of old line life insurance be- 
lieved in it, yet all of them had to be 
solicited to carry it, says the Interna- 
ticnal Lifeman. 

Millions of people believe in Christt- 
anity, yet join no body of church work- 
ers until solicited. 

You pass and repass scores of peo- 
ple every day who believe in what you 
are selling, yet need to have you solicit 
them to buy it. 


LARGEST INSURANCE SIGN 

An electric light sign, visible for 
miles, wag flashed in Hartford for the 
first time on Saturday night. It bears 
the name, “Travelers” in a square block 
type eighteen inches wide. The word 
reaches across the entire front of the 
roof of the Company’s building, which 
is 120 feet wide. The sign contains 250 
lamps. 

HIS LAST TIME 'ROUND 

Just as two Irishmen were in the 
middle of a large field, one of them 
turned and saw an angry bull making 
fcr them. 

With a yell of warning, he bolted, 
and just managed to clear the hedge. 
fis companion, less nimble, ran wildly 
# ound the hedge to find an opening. 

Twice he went around without escap- 
ing. Then, as he passed his anxious 
friend for the third time, he shouted: 
“Tell my missus my insurance policy 
is in my bottom drawer. This is my 
last time ’round.”—Ex. 





all members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS, 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
39% reserve 
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TRIBUTE TO JUDGE G.H. NOYES 


PAID BY NORTHWESTERN MUT. 





Company’s Counsel, Who Died Last 
Month, Strong and Distinguished 
Figure in Life Insurance 





An eulogy of the late Judge George 
Hi. Noyes, counsel for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, who died last month, is 
peid by that Company in current issue 
of its publication, “Field Notes.” Judge 
Noyes was elected counsel of the Com- 
pany in 1906, and was the fourth in an 
official line of distinguished predeces- 
sors which includes the names of 
Henry L. Palmer, David G. Hooker and 
Charles Ee. Dyer, big men of exception- 
al mentality—learned in the law and 
sound in business judgment. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life says: 
“He came to the Company after years 
of successful experience, both as a 
practitioner at the bar and as a jurist, 
and gave it conscientious, painstaking 
aid able endeavor until stricken with 
the ailment which caused his death at 
Clearwater, Florida, January 9, 1916. 
A Cultured and Cultivated Gentleman 

“Judge Noyes typified a rare class in 
modern American business. He was a 
cultured and cultivated gentleman. 

“It is not intended by this record to 
refer to the personal attributes of 
Judge Noyes, except as they bear upon 
his official connection with the Com- 
pany. He came of Revolutionary stock 
and ‘it is a good stock—none better, 
none braver, none truer.’ He was 
proud of his ancestry and, even in of- 
fice, endeavored to live his concept of 
what such lineage involved. A marked 
dignity of carriage and a thoughtful- 
ness of attitude, in all circumstances, 
ofttimes but thinly veiled the sup- 
pressed emotions of a kind and tender 
heart. 

“After completing elementary cour- 
ses at the village school—for he was 
reared in rural parts—he entered Law- 
rence University, and, later, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, from which he 
graduated, with high honors in the 
classical course, in 1873. One year 
later he took his law degree at Madi- 
son and then and there, thoughtfully, 
he planned the future and laid the 
foundation for his life-work. 

“Although actuated by impulses of 
leudable ambition, he labored diligent- 
ly with modesty, seeking not applause, 
but ever anxious of achievements; and, 
putting himself always under the se- 
lectest influences, he worked out, care- 
fully and consistently, a habit of mind 
and a form of expression which re- 
vealed themselves in strength of logic 
and simplicity of statement. 

Wrote Useful and Able Pamphlets 

“His thought were best expressed in 
writing and he was the author of a 
number of able and useful pamphlets 
on subjects related to life insurance. 

“The entrance of Judge Noyes into 
the office of counsel was through the 
fire of. legislative investigation and the 
nature of his duties, at that time, in 
upholding the honor and integrity of 
the Company against vicious | attack, 
generated within him an intense and 
lasting interest in its good name and 
affairs. 

“His tenacious fight against exces- 
sive, unwarranted and discriminatory 
taxation was the most prominent and 
essential feature of his administration 
and, undoubtedly, the work and worry 
in connection with the preparation of 
the case of the Company against the 
State of Wisconsin for the recovery of 
taxes paid under protest, aggravated 
, his illness. 

“The characteristics and attributes 
which brought him recognition and 
honors outside the office, attended him 
as counsel of the Company. In health, 
he was diligent and painstaking; care- 
ful and conscientious. He labored as 
one charged with, and sensible of, a 
great and grave responsibility. He 
was impatient of mere detail and was 
concerned with results. He had the 
faculty of getting work from others 
and knew nicely how to so shift and 


apportion responsibilities as to get the 
best from his subordinates. This re- 
ccunded to the benefit of the Company. 

“The passing of Judge Noyes is a 
loss to the Northwestern, for, as its 
executive committtee wrote in its rec- 
ords shortly after his demise, ‘His in- 
tegrity of character; faithfulness of 
purpose, and keenness of discernment 
were appreciated in the counsels of 
the Company.’” 


DISCUSSES INSt'RANCE COST 





F E. De Groat Says Demonstrations of 
Cheapness Make Strongest Appeal 
to Shortsightedness 
The cost of insurance in a ,mutual 
company compared with the cost of 
non-participating insurance was the 
t-xt of a talk made in Boston by F. E. 
De Groat, general agent of the Mutual 

3enefit. He concluded as follows: 

“We admit, of course, that non-par- 
ticipating premiums have actually their 
cheap side. The non-participating advo- 
cate has never yet cared to compute a 
p:emium rate upon the same conserva- 
tive formula that is used by all really 
mutual companies. At best, only in pro- 
portion as the security is the lesser, 
may the cost be the lower. Should the 
protagonists of non-participation, the 
sponsors of mutualization, adopt the 
nore conservative three per cent. as- 
eimption of interest, the prices of the 
fcrmer, fixed for a policyholder’s life- 
time, might be higher than our cost 
even in the second year. The arguments 
of the latter would lose greatly in car- 
rying power. 

“Low prices, demonstrations of low 
cost merely, like bargain counters, 
rake their strongest appeal to short- 
sightedness and ignorance; perhaps 
also to those who have a temporary 
purpose, or an ulterior motive to be 
served. Truly mutual life insurance 
with its greater security makes its 
strongest appeal to that sort of pru- 
dence which holds ever the more dis- 
tant and permanent benefit in view. 
TLat such purposes are accomplished 
is sufficiently attested by protection so 
satisfactory even in point of cost as to 
vield dividends of twenty, forty, sixty, 
seventy-five, one hundred per cent. and 
over, which, taking Ordinary Life, rated 
age of twenty-one, for example, is the 
Mutual Benefit reward to all who per- 
sist beyond the second year.” 


AMAZED BENEFICIARY 





Received $1,000 Check From Phoenix 
Mutual for Extended Insurance on 
Lapsed Policy 





A rare, but extremely pleasant ex- 
perience recently came to the heirs of 
Thomas F. Butler, who took a $1,000 
15-year endowment with the Phoenix 
Mutual Life in 1893, when he was a re- 
sident of Vermont. The policy lapsed, 
by non-payment of premium in 1896, and 
the equity was used to buy extended in- 
surance for twelve years with a pure 
erdowment of $100 due the insured at 
the end of that period. 

In 1908, at maturity, the Company 
drew its check for $100, assuming that 
the insured was living, but it was found 
that the insured had moved; no new ad- 
dress had been given, and in fact no 
trace could be found of him. Recently 
a clue was obtained and a brother, Ed- 
ward P. Butier of Schaghticoke, N. Y., 
was located. 

He was apprised of the fact that the 
sum of $100 was due Thomas F. Butler, 
if living in 1908, and informed the Com- 
pany that his brother had died in 1904. 
To his amazement the Company notified 
him that instead of $100, there was $1,- 
0¢0 due the heirs of Thomas F. Butler, 
as the insured had died within the term 
of extended insurance. Settlement of 
the claim was speedily effected to the 
administrator appointed and the follow- 
ing letter was received from Edward P. 
Butler: 

“Dear Sir:—I haven’t recovered from 
™my amazement. It appears that my 
brother, Thomas F. Butler, purchased a 
policy in your Company in 1893, but 
paid only three premiums and then 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana , 


C. H. ELLIS, President 
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our territory. 


We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 


If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 


It’s a Winner. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 








Warm Personal Interest 





That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








stick to it. 


and PROSPEROUS WEST. 





IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 
IF NOT, then contract with a WESTERN 
MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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lapsed it. He died in 1904, but we are 
told under your system of keeping poli- 
cies in force, he was still insured even 
though he hadn’t made any payments 
for eight years. I cannot understand it. 

“I cannot understand either how a 
company can go out in this way to hunt 
up people the way you have hunted me 
uj. and my brothers and sisters, solely 
to tell us that there is $1,000 due, and 
that you are ready to pay it on insur- 
ance we never knew was taken out, 
never knew whether it was in force or 
not and would have known nothing 
about it if you hadn’t hunted us up. It 
is a strange experience. It is a won- 
derful company that will do that way by 
its policyholders and beneficiaries, so 
you can see I am justified in saying that 
I haven’t recovered from my amaze- 
ment yet. 

“All I can say on my own behalf, and 
on behalf of my brothers and sisters is 
tuaat we thank you heartily, and admire 
your wonderful system of doing busi- 
ness.” 


—— 





You Wish To Be Paid Well 








for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
A top-notch renewal income 4 
sured for years to come. 
Several pi of excellent terti- 


tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
id 
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DEDICATE NEW BUILDING 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN JUBILEE 








Prominent Men Take Part in Cincin- 
nati Opening—Field Men Hold 
Interesting Meetings 





This is the jubilee week of the West- 
ern & Southern Life of Cincinnati. The 
company’s handsome new home office 
puilding was opened on Wednesday in 
the presence of many representatives 
of the company from different States. 
On Wednesday night there was a ban- 
quet, some of the distinguished guests, 


who responded to _ toasts, being 
George Puchta, mayor of Cincin- 
nati; Harry M. Daugherty of Colum- 


bus, candidate for the United States 
Senate; President Jesse R. Clark, of 
the Union Central; E. R. Ferguson, 
president of the Cincinnati Life Under- 
writers’ Association; Arthur I. Vorys, 
former Ohio insurance superintendent; 
Frank Taggart, present superintendent; 
Warren G. Harding, Congressman 
Longworth, Congressman Allen and 
former Governor Judson Harmon. 
Building Opened to Public 

On Thursday was Organization Day, 
representatives of all of Cincinnati's 
commercial bodies attending. In the 
evening there was a housewarming. 
The building will be thrown open to 
the public to-day. The agency corps 
holds meetings to-day and to-morrow, 
many interesting field problems being 
scheduled for discussion. 

President Williams’ Speech 

In his dedicatory address President 
Williams said: “This company was in- 
corporated twenty-eight years ago to- 
day to transact the business of life 
insurance. During the early years its 
growth and development were slow. 
This is incidental to all corporations 
of this character until they have estab- 
lished a reputation for solvency and 
fair dealing. To what a degree this has 
been done by our company I will state 
that we now have more than 625,000 
policyholders, insuring over ninety mil- 
lions of dollars. During this period we 
have paid over eight million dollars to 
policyholders and we _ have assets 
amounting to ten and a half million 
dollars. During the past six years we 
have more than doubled our number of 
policyholders, our assets and our in- 
surance in force, and our surplus has 
been increased ten fold. Last year our 
gain in policyholders was 62,000—in as- 
sets $1,500,000—in insurance in force 
$10,000. 

“With the growth and development 
of this company it was determined to 
have a building suitably adopted to its 
needs. It was decided to build on this 
historic site. Designs of a Cincinnati 
architect were accepted and Cincinnati 
contrators were awarded the construc- 
tion of the building. So to-day we 
have this magnificent structure as a 
monument to Cincinnati skill and work- 
mManship. On behalf of our 150,000 
Cincinnati policyholders we now pre- 
sent you this building as our contribu- 
tion to Cincinnati Beautiful—and it is 
our earnest hope that you and your 
successors may be frequently called 
upon to perform like duties of to-day, 
80 that our beautiful city may maintain 
por challenge its title—‘The.Queen 
1 y.’ ” 

The Western & Southern Life is 
twenty-eight years old, transacts both 
ordinary and industrial, and is growing 
rapidly. On December 31 it had 613,- 
615 policies in force for $89,956,833, a 
Sain of nearly $10,000,000 for the year. 
Premiums received last year were $3,- 
437,634. The company’s other 1915 
gains were as follows: Assets, $1,516,- 
067; surplus, $385,281; policies in 
force, 61,646. W. J. Williams is presi- 
dent; Charles F, Williams, vice-presi- 
dent; J. W. Johnson, second vice-presi- 
dent and counsel; Thomas J. Cogan, 
third vice-president; R. A. Ryan, treas- 
urer; H. W. Wannenwetsch, secretary; 
= F. Ruehlmann, assistant secre- 


POSTAL PENSION BILL 





Basis of Participation—How “Incre- 
ment” is Credited—Details of 
Proposed Act 





A bill to authorize the acceptance 
and administration of savings by the 
Postal Savings Bank Service of the 
Post, Office Department for crescent 
life annuities has been introduced in 
Congress. It follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Unit- 
e. States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That every post-office savings 
bank of the United States shall accept 
from any citizen of the United States 
offering the same (and who shall have 
been duly enrolled as a participant in 
the people’s pension system hereby es- 
tablished) “dues” payments of one or 
more dollars each: Provided, how- 
ever, (in order that payments so made 
during a given calendar year may 
share in the dividend for such year on 
ejual tegms with dues payments made 
during calendar years preceding that 
one), That with each dollar so paid as 
“dues” there shall also be paid in a 
“premium contribution” to the divi- 
dend fund of the current year amount- 
ing to 1 cent on each dollar paid as 
dues during the first quarter of such 
year; to 2 cents on each dollar of dues 
paid during the second quarter of such 
year; to 3 cents on each dollar of dues 
paid during the third quarter of such 
year; and, finally, to 4 cents on each 
collar of dues paid during the fourth 
quarter of such year. 

Sec. 2. That all the dues payments 
so received (through the several pos- 
tal savings banks), together with all 
other investable values lawfully ob- 
tained for the purpose, shall consti- 
tute a perpetual people’s pension fund 
the principal of which shall be kept 
invested (as nearly continuously as 
practicable) in presumably safe, in- 
come-yielding assets (including, on 
occasion, bonds or obligations of the 
United States yielding a net income 





INSURANCE IN SERBIA 
Native companies in Serbia are few. 
In 1890 a bank called the Zadrouga of 
Belgrade added to its business a de- 
partment for the transaction of all 
kinds of insurance. In 1906 the Serbia 


Fire and Life was founded. In 1910 
another bank, the Zadrouga of Vrat- 


char, started fire and life insurance de- 
vartments. In 1913 two companies, the 
Choumadia and the Iougostavia, were 
fcunded to issue fire and life insurance 
policies. 

Foreign companies operating in Ser- 
bia at the outbreak of the war were 
North British & Mercantile, Rossia, 
Nationale, Union-Ottoman and Gresh- 
am Life. The Sun Insurance office was 
about to enter Serhia when the war 
started. 


AFTER REBATERS 

Topeka agents have passed resolu- 
tions going on record as opposed to any 
form of rebating or “other method that 
may be used to cheat the honest agent 
out of his commission.” The Topeka 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected the following officers: Frank 
lk. Parker, Connecticut Mutual, presi- 
dent; Oscar T. Cropper, Aetna Life, 
first vice-president; I. S. Lewis, Home 
Mutual Life, second vice-president; J. 
F. Spaulding, Central Life, secretary; 
John T. Moss, Massachusetts Mutual, 
treasurer. Mr. Lewis was formerly 
superintendent of insurance. 





NOW FIELD SUPERINTENDENT 

W. Rolla Wilson, former Colorado 
State manager of the Northwestern 
National Life, has been made field su- 
pcrintendent. One of the first appoint- 


ments made by him is that of E. A. 
Leavenworth, as manager for New Mex- 
ico and Southern Colorado. Mr, Leaven- 
worth has worked as general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual at Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Toledo, O. 


of not less than four per centum per 
annum). 

Sec. 3. That a dividend fund shall 
be accumulated during each calendar 
year by applying thereto all the net 
income received during such year from 
the assets of the people’s pension fund, 
and also all the additional cents receiv- 
ed with “dues payments during the 
year as “premium contributions’to 
such dividend fund. 

Sec. 4. That on or as of the thirty- 
first day of December in each and 
every year the total amount then con- 
stituting the dividend fund for such 
year shall be apportioned as a “cash 
dividend” among the then living par- 
ticipants in the people’s pension sys- 
tem who shall have paid during the 
calendar year in question one or more 
dcllars as dues (together with the 
corresponding premium contribution 
ts the dividend fund); such apportion- 
ment among such qualified living par- 
ticipants to be pro rata to their res- 
pective “bases of participation,” and 
each participant’s “basis,” for this 
purpose, being deemed to consist of 
the sum of the following two items: 

First. The total amount theretofore 
(at any time) paid in by such annui- 
tant as “dues”; 

Second. The total amount of “incre- 
ment” credited to such “basis” under 
the following rule: On or as of the 
tiiirty-first day of December of each 
calendar year there shall be credited 
to the “basis” of each living annuitant 
who shall have paid dues that year 
(as “increment” permanently added to 
such “basis’”) such annuitant’s propor- 
tion (ascertained as hereinbelow speci- 
fied) of the basis of any annuitant 
born in the same calendar year as the 
participant in question, who shall have 
died during the year, or who, during 
seven consecutive years immediately 
preceding, shall have wholly failed or 
omitted to pay any dues at all; such 
apportionment of increment among the 
annuitants entitled to share therein to 
be pro rata to the amounts theretofore 
paid by them, respectively, as dues. 


WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As a rule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
helpa great deal. That ts where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 











The 


Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, J an. i, 

IWOe sesteenan $74,274,980.68 
aI one ce ew 69,154,791.00 
ere oe $5,120,189.68 

The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 


you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The ‘‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
the Life 


Insurance Company, of which 


ment of Home 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 


sents a record of substantial 
policy-holders 
solid 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets increased _ to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
$3,447,381 in- 


cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


benefits to its 


during the year and a 


policy-holders 


$125,660,173 
For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








1865 --- Fifty-One Years Old --- 1916 








Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 
and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Satemnaie Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 
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Curtis P. Bowman, 
general agent of 


How Bowman 
Wrote Endowment the Life Insurance 


Company of Virgi- 
nia at Staunton, 
Va., recently secured an application for 
$2,500 on a fifteen-year-old school boy. 
This is how he did it: 

I note that you desire me to disclose 
just how I proceeded to secure an ap- 
plication for $2,500, on a school boy 
fifteen years old. 

To tell you just 


Policy on Boy 


what system I em 
ployed when | was working on this 
case would be a difficult task. Suffice 
it to say, however, that I first had a 
talk with the young man’s father. I 
was aware that this was his only son, 
and that he was fully able to give him 
a policy for most any reasonable 
‘amount. I made it convenient to see 
the young man while the father was 
considering my proposition, and show- 
ed him the benefits to be derived from 
carrying an Endowment policy, and the 
peculiar advantage of starting now, so 
us to have the policy matured at the 
age of thirty-five. I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that his father would 
finance the policy until he finished his 
education, and that by that time the 
policy would be one-third matured. In 
this way I managed to get him inter- 
ested, and in the right attitude to co- 
operate properly. I continued to keep 
before the father of the young man thie 
facts that an Endowment policy on his 
sen’s life would inculcate habits of 
thrift and savings at a time his son 
was forming his grooves, and how very 
important it was to: teach him how to 
spend upward instead of spending 
downward. I contended that the pol- 
icy would help to impress this on the 
boy’s mind, and in view of the fact that 
the father was fully able to carry it 
for him a few years, | could see no 
reason why he should not begin now. 
* ” - 


The International Life, 


Good Point of St. Louis, draws the 
Made from following moral from 
Canfield Case the Canfield case: 

A famous New York 


clubman, Richard Canfield, decided re- 
cently to cancel a life insurance pol- 
icy, the cash surrender value of which 
was $10,000. On the way to get the 
check, he fell down a subway station 
stairway and received injuries from 
which he died the next day. His pol- 
icy therefore was in force at his death. 
His family received $23,000 more than 
he himself would have received, if he 
hadn’t had the fatal accident while on 
the way to surrender the policy at its 
surrender value. 

What a lesson to all holders of life 
insurance policies. To all of us come 
times of being very hard pressed for 
funds. The temptation to surrender 
the life policy then becomes great. 
But what a very serious mistake it is 
to ever yield to doing so. At such 
times the thing to say to ourselves is 
this: “Suppose I didn’t have that pol- 
icy, I would get over this hard place 
in some way or other. I certainly 
would if I lived. I would use my brains 
harder in devising and planning to 
either get the money in some way or 
to get along without it.” 

At such times people do not think 
os hard as they are capable of doing. 
Many see only the fact that they have 
a policy and can get money on it sim- 
ply by asking for it. They do not think 
of how deeply they are wronging them- 
selves and their families. It has been 
competently pronounced no less than 
a crime for a man to cut off his family 
from the protection which they have 
in the policy which he surrenders. It 
Les been called simply robbing wife 
and children. 


York Life has 
Persistence received a letter from 
Not a policyholder, contain- 
Over-Rated ing the following re- 
markable statement: 
“Consider me an applicant for anoth- 
er policy after October 3. Your agent, 
Mr. Geo, I. Richardson, shortly after I 
was married would come into my store 
almost every day, when I had more 
customers than I could wait on, and 
hother me for a policy. One day he 
acme in, pushed his face over the 
counter and said, ‘You ‘better let me 
write you up.’ I got real mad and 
swore at him and told him to go 
aiead, as that seemed to be the only 
way I could get rid of him. I want to 
say now that | have thanked Mr. Rich- 
ardson a thousand times for what he 
wanted to do and did for me; and 
words of mine, ‘go ahead and 
up, were the best I ever 
spoke. I am only sorry I did not lis- 
ten more to him when he wanted to 
insure me for twice as much!” 


The New 


those 
write me 


* * * 


Ministers need life insur- 


Insuring ance just as much as other 
the men. It is a commonly ac- 
Pastor cepted truth that a good 


many ministers are under- 
paid and therefore not able to carry the 
protection they should have, says the 
l’idelity Field Man. 

Not long back an agent got to turning 
this over in his mind, when the thought 
began to grew on him that in a cause 
sO worthy he would have no trouble get- 
tirg a few members of a certain church 
tu pay the premium on a policy to pro- 
tect the minister’s dependents. Six 
trustees whom he called upon readily 
agreed to obligate themselves for one- 
half the premium; six well-to-do mem- 
bers of the congregation completed the 
arrangement. The friendly atmosphere 
created by the agent’s calls upon these 
people developed some excellent pros- 
pects for personal insurance. He ex- 
pects to write some of these men in 
the near future and use their influence 
in pressing the campaign further among 
the members of that church. 

+ a a 

The Fidelity Field Man, also, gives 
ptblicity about a man who was induced 
to put his money in a policy instead of 
in a savings fund, The story as told 
by Phil S. Gordon, Fidelity Mutual agent 
in Johnstown, Pa., follows: 

This was an old policyholder whom 
I had written twice, and I had no idea 
of writing him again, at least for some 
time. However, during a conversation 
with me, he told me that he intended 
to put twenty dollars a month into a 
savings fund for his children. I asked 
him who would put the twenty dollars 
per month away in case he should die? 
At the same time | suggested that he 
buy an endowment policy as he would 
fere almost as well from an investment 
standpoint; in case of his death the 
face of the policy would be paid at once, 
and should death occur within the next 
few years the proceeds of the policy 
could be placed on interest until the 
children reached maturity. The appli- 
cation was written on the spot. 

7 + * 
A man who carried 

Home Insurance $2,000 of life insur- 

for Man of ance recently passed 

Small Means away leaving a 
‘ widow with one 
child. The $2,000 was invested in a 
farm mortgage which nets 6 per cent. 
per annum. A meagre income for two 
to be sure, and only available at the 
end of the year. Small as it is, how- 
ever, supplemented by the widow’s 
earnings, it permits maintaining a 
home and the education of the child. 





ii instead of leaving $2,000, which en- 
tails investing the fund every few years 
with the possible chance of loss (one 
widow who recently received a check 
for her husband’s life insurance had it 
figured out that she must invest it at 
24 per cent. per annum in order to get 
enough income on which to live), the 
husband had had the forethought to 
buy a monthly life income of $10, the 
equivalent of 6 per cent. on $2,000, but 
available each month instead of oncea 
year, how much easier for the widow 
ard how much more sure he would have 
been that his plans for the support of 
his loved ones would be carried out. 

An insurance estate of $3,000 will 
net with safety not more than $180 per 
annum, or $15 per month. The annual 
premium on $3,000 whole life at the 
age of 35 would cost $80.07. A monthly 
income for life of $15, if the insured 
were 35 and his wife 30, would cost 
only $67.16, a considerable saving. A 
premium outlay of $89.54 per annum 
wculd provide $20 per month. 

Don’t overlook the fact that the life 
income policy is adapted to the needs 
of the small insurer and is in fact the 
only way to “insure his insurance.”— 
lrederick White, Northwestern Nat’l. 





“MUTUAL LIFE QUARTERLY” 
New Publication to Succeed “Mutual 
Interests,” Published By Mutual 
Life—W. F. Dix, Editor 


“Mutual Interests,” published by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. every month, 
will be discontinued as a monthly publi- 
cution. Under its present name and in 
its present form it has appeared every 
month for nine years—since May, 1907. 
Previous to that it was called “The 
Statement” and was published monthly 
since October, 1900. Before that it was 
called “The Weekly Statement,” the 
first number of which appeared on Au- 
gust 17, 1885. It was issued every week 
fur some years, then every two weeks 
and finally every month. When this 
publication first appeared in 1885 the 
Company had assets of $108,908,967. 
Last year its assets were $616,528,254, 
a growth of between five hundred and 
six hundred per cent. in twenty years. 
In 1885 the Company paid its policy- 
holders $14,402,049. In 1915 it paid 
them $67,978,329. These two _ illustra- 
tions serve to show the growth of the 
Mutual Life during the life of this pub- 
lication. 

It is now felt that the time has come 
for a larger and better periodical to be 
issued, not every month but quarterly. 
While the details have not as yet been 
worked out it is probable that the new 
periodical will be called “The Mutual 
Life Quarterly,” that it will contain 
death claims, letters from policyholders, 
items of Company interest as formerly 
and, in addition, some articles of gen- 
eral interest. The new magazine will, 
ii is planned, make its initial bow about 
April first and will be edited, as “Mu- 
tual Interests” has been, by Secretary 
W. F. Dix. 


Williard Curtiss, broker, with offices 
at 100 William street, has written a 
$50,000 20-year endowment policy on 
tbe life of a prominent New York wo- 
man. It has been placed in the Penn 
Mutual Life. An endowment policy of 
this size on a woman is said by New 
York agents to be unusual. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 

Harry A. Hopf, of the Phoenix Mutu- 
al Life, discussed “Basic Principles of 
Organization” in a lecture given on 
Wednesday before the Insurance Insti- 
tute of Hartford. 


C. M. March has been elected presi- 
dent of the Maine Association of Life 
Underwriters. 








The-paid for new business of the Se- 
curity Mutual Life during 1915 was $7,- 
464,797. The total insurance in force 
was $48 916,398 at the end of 1915. 


$25,000,000 ITS GOAL 


Equitable of lowa Again After a Rec. 
ord—Company’s Special Mortality 
Reserve Grows 
In the February issue of the “Equi- 
owa,” Vice-President H. S. Nollen, in 
bis review of the new annual state. 
ment of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
calls particular attention to the fact 
that on the Company’s installment pol- 
icies both the principal and interest 
are guaranteed the beneficiary, being 
the only known form of trust arrange. 
ment by which both are thus safe. 
gnarded. The Company’s original char- 
ter authorizes it to transact this kind 
vu! business. Another factor to which 
Mr. Nollen gives particular mention js 
the special mortality reserve maintain. 
ed by the Company for the purpose of 
a safety fund to be used in any year 
for any claims in excess of 50 per cent, 
of the expected mortality for that year. 
This fund was increased by $125,000 
during 1915. It is charged in the Com. 
pany’s statement as a liability, and is 
a striking illustration of the Compa- 
y’s policy to take into account every 
factor which is essential for perma- 
nence, as well as for present needs, 
The mortality for 1915 was only 33 per 
cent. of the expected, while for the 
pest ten years it has averaged but 44 
per cent. of the expected. During the 
past ten years the Company has paid 
out in dividends to policyholders more 
than in death claims, and for the past 
two years has paid out more in divi- 
dends on annual dividend policies than 
the total paid in death claims for 1914 

and 1915. 

Having written more than $20,000 - 
060 during 1915 and having reached its 
gcal of $100,000,000 insurance in force 
ky the close of the year, the Equitable 
Life of Iowa has started on its 1916 
campaign with the determination to 
produce not less than $25,000,000 dur- 
ing the current twelve months. Owing 
to the jubilee meeting occupying some 
of the time during January, and break- 
ing into the month, the production did 
rot reach the average, totaling but $1, 
374,534. However, this compares very 
favorably with January production in 
the past and it is needless to say that 
the Company will soon be well along 
on its march toward the average nec- 
essary for reaching its mark set for 
this year. 

The limit the Company will carry on 
one life was increased during 1915 to 
$50,000. Where premiums are paid in 
alvance for a period not to exceed five 
years, a discount will be allowed on 
the basis of 4% per cent. compound 
interest. 





TWIST; LOSE LICENSE 

Superintendent Carey J. Wilson, of 
the Kansas insurance department, has 
announced that he would revoke the 
license of any life insurance agent in 
Kansas who is found guilty of twisting 
er rebating. This announcement was 
made at a meeting of the Topeka and 
Wichita Life Underwriters’ Association 
in Topeka, when the resolutions recent- 
ly adopted by these organizations came 
up for further discussion. 





ORGANIZE IN CLARKSBURG 

At a meeting of life agents in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., a local association was 
formed. Officers elected follow: 

President, H. S. Gierhart; first vice 
president, J. H. Stephenson; second 
vice-president, B. O. Lamphear; secre 
tary, Miss Beulah W. Morgan; trea® 
urer, Clyde O. Law. 

BOSTON MUTUAL'S GAIN 

The Boston Mutual Life ended 1915 
with more than $20,000,000 of insurance 
in force, the increase for the year be 
ing more than $900,900, all secured in 
Massachusetts. The gain is divided be 
tv.een the ordinary and industrial de 
partments. The annual report shows 
increased assets, a splendid line of im 
vestments and satisfactory progress in 
all departments. 
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PRESIDENT IDE’S REPORT 





Home Life’s Insurance in Force $125,- 
660,173—Sees Improvement in 
Treatment of Railroad 





The insurance in force of the Home 
Life, of New York, has increased from 
$54,069,000 in 1900 to $125,660,173 at 
the beginning of this year. The insur- 
ance issued last year was $15,096,000. 
In its selection of risks the ratio of in- 
curred mortality to expected mortality 
has been as follows for six years: 1910, 
74.51 per cent.; 1911, 68.93 per cent.; 
1912, 61.63 per cent.; 1913, 62.22 per 
cent.; 1914, 66.98 per cent.; 1915, 69.45 
per cent. 

The distribution of dividends has 
peen as follows: 1910, $443,776; 1911, 
$484,381; 1912, $512,697; 1913, $540,687; 
1914, $571,024; 1915, $602,721. The 
company’s land and office building are 
carried at $1,450,000. 

The company’s total income during 
the year was $5,992,703; its assets are 
$32,029,439. 


In his annual report President Ide 
says in part: 
“The record presented shows that 


your company is annually growing in 
strength as well as in size. Its record 
in the past has been above reproach. 
Its financial condition has never been 
sounder. Your policy contracts were 
never more securely safeguarded than 
at the present time. 

“The cornerstone of the whole sys- 
tem of life insurance is the integrity 
of the investments of the companies, 


and every policyholder is, therefore, 
personally and _ vitally interested, 


through these investments, in the sta- 
bility of the financial, railroad and in- 
dustrial enterprises of the nation. 

“In my report of last year I called 
your attention to the necessity of just 
treatment by the Government of rail- 
road and industrial corporations, and 
it is a pleasure to report that there are 
indications, although slight, that the 
necessity of attention to this matter is 
beginning to be felt by our legislators.” 


BROSMITH A SPEAKER 
Tells Connecticut Underwriters Only 
14 Cases Reached State Superior 
Courts in 131 Years 








At the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion on Monday of this week the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President, George W. rreene of 
Waterbury; first vice-president, A. J. 
Edgar of Bridgeport; second vice-presi- 
dent, Eli D. Weeks of Litchfield; sec- 
retary-treasurer, James B. Moody, Jr., 
of Hartford; executive committee, John 
H. Thompson of Hartford, C. E. Stock- 
der of Hartford, T. W. Russell of Hart- 
ford, Frank Sellick of New London, L. 
F. Rich of Hartford. 

President Woods, of the National As- 
sociation; William BroSmith, of the 
Travelers ; the Rev. R. H. Potter, Maxi- 
milian Stein and others spoke. 

Mr. BroSmith said that in the past 
131 years only 24 insurance controver- 
sles had been brought to the Superior 
Courts of Connecticut. Less than 1 
ber cent. of the amount paid to bene- 
ficiaries by life companies is spent in 
contesting claims, he said. 


$1,340,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE 





United Life & Accident Began Busi- 
ness in July, 1914—Has Assets 
of $740,490 





The United Life and Accident Insur- 
‘nce Company, of Concord, N. H., 
ee commenced business on July 15, 
a 4, already has $1,340,000 insurance 
- force; assets of $740,490, and sur- 
me Ot $281,345. During 1915 the Com- 
Fogg creased its insurance in force, 
= 000; its assets, $123,826; its pol- 
oan reserves, $18,516; its surplus to 
eres nolders, $140,779; its premium 
Reome, $33,221, 


The directors of the Company are 


well known public men or capitalists 
cf New Hampshire. Clarence F. Carr 


is president of the Company; S. W. 
Jameson, vice-president; Allen Hollis, 
secretary, and R. H. Burns, superin- 


tendent of agencies. 





PROCEEDS FOOLPROOF 





Why, Continuous Instalment Policy is 
Attractive—Relieves Widows of 
Many Responsibilities 





It is a well-known fact that the 
widow who has just come into posses- 
sion of insurance money is often the 
prey of advisors who influence her in 
making unwise investments. Many of 
these advisors are perfectly honest; 
others have their own ends in view and 
® great deal of this insurance money, 
which the husband has been paying pre- 
miums on for years in order that his 
family might be protected after he 
dies, is wasted in unwise business ven- 
tures or wildcat speculations. The pro- 
per investment of funds is one of the 
most difficult problems in the world. 
A woman is naturally anxious to get as 
much income as she possibly can from 
her money; she is thus tempted to sac- 
sifice safety for the benefit of a large 
rate of interest. The 5 per cent. mort- 
gage or the 4% per cent. railroad bond 
seems to bring in so little that it is a 
great temptation for her to put her 
noney in some friend’s business ven- 
ture, which she is assured will bring 
in a much larger income. The result 
very often is the loss of the whole or 
a large part of the money which was 
sc carefully planned by her late hus- 
band to be her support and mainstay 
after he had gone, says Mutual Inter- 
ests, published by the Mutual Life. 

The question is often asked, why 
does an insurance company, which 
siould have the welfare of its policy- 
elders at heart, consider its duty to 
them done the minute it has paid over 
the money to the beneficiary? Why 
does it not offer to take care of this 
money so that it will be safely and 
wisely invested? Or at least why 
s ould it not give advice on the sub- 
ject? Why should not an insurance 
company have a department for this 
purpose so that its beneficiaries could 
receive reliable information as to in- 
vestments and expert advice? 


The answer is that a mutual life in- 
surance company is not a banking in- 
stitution and it has no powers to ac- 
cept money on deposit and pay interest 
on it. If it should have a bureau for 
the giving of investment advice, those 
who received that advice would feel 
that it was authoritative and that the 
company guaranteed investments sug- 
gested by them. If there were any loss 
or depreciation they would demand that 
the company should make good to 
them. In other words, if a woman took 
the advice of a representative of the 
company and bought some bonds which 
depreciated in value or a mortgage 
which gave her trouble, she would go 
at once to this representative and de- 
mand that it help her out of her diffi- 
culties. The company would thus get 
into all kinds of trouble since it would, 
naturally, be impossible for it to guar- 
antee the safety of the investments 
which it advised making. 

The man, therefore, who takes out 
insurance for the benefit of his wife, 
and wants to be sure that the money 
will produce for her a regular income 
after he has died, should by all means 
take out continuous instalment poli- 
cies. These policies, instead of turning 
over the money in bulk at the time of 
his death, will pay to his beneficiary a 
regular income at stated intervals. The 
instalment policy will, for instance, pay 
to his beneficiary a minimum of twenty 
yearly instalments and as many more 
as the beneficiary shall live. If the 
beneficiary shall die before the twenty 
instalments are paid, the balance of the 
twenty will be paid to the heirs. In 


cther words, the insurer is sure of pro- 
viding for his widow an income for her 
l:fetime and he is sure that his other 
heirs will receive a minimum of twenty 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 


The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 


639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
0,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 

of 


$146,602.49 Increase 


Assets 


per day in 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 
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Southern Life 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus... 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

- LARGEST 

Insurance 

Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 

CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 
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Is Paying its Policyholders over............ ji sagacuesesesabsorteses $ 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


- STRONGEST 
Company 


1915; 

$ 12,629,857.65 
10,818,731.99 
1,811,125.66 

104,822,701.00 
16,811,250.99 
1,350,000.00 annually 








W.D. Wyman, President 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Ine. 1851 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 








Home Office 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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Insurance in Force 





Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


...- CINCINNATI, 


errr ear rey $ 8,763,565 


Ce 


Branch offices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


AGENTS WANTED 


oO. 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


79,619,535 








of these payments should his widow 
die shortly after him. This relieves 
the widow of all responsibility as to the 
investing of her funds and thoughtful 
men are more and more realizing that 
this is the ideal form of insurance 
when that insurance is taken out for 
the protection of their families. 


A GOOD STATEMENT 

The annual statement of the Bank- 
ers Life of Lincoln shows assets of 
29,458,003; all included in five items; 
90 per cent. of them in interest-bear- 
ing farm loans on the best farm lands. 

The statement of liabilities is as 
clean and understandable as the other 
side of the ledger. The full reserve 
of over six and a half million; premi- 
ums paid in advance; interest paid in 


advance and an earned surplus to pol- 
icvholders of $2,771,530.17. 

The Bankers Life statement shows 
clean cut, economical business manage- 
ment and determined elimination of 
every feature that could cast a shadow 
of doubt. 

One year ago the assets of the Com- 
pany had just crossed the eight mil- 
lion dollar line. At the close of 19165, 
they had advanced to $9,458 .003.15—a 
gain in assets for the twelve months 
of $1,404,432.72. In the year the Com- 
pany reserve increased $876,476.70 and 


the surplus increased $519,486.41. The 
income of the Bankers Life for 1915 
exceeded the Company disbursements 


for all purposes to the amount of $1,- 
260,390.08. Insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1915, was $52,206,592. 
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BANK ADVERTISES PLAN TO PRO- 
MOTE LIFE INSURANCE 

The St. Louis Union Bank is adver- 
tising a plan for the purchase of life 
insurance by means of a premium ac- 
cumulated by regular deposits in a sav- 
ings account. The advertisement is the 
first of a series of twelve, which will 
suggest various plans by which young 
men may take out life insurance with- 
out embarrassment. 

The bank for the first time, is adver- 
tising the business of another institu- 
ticn. The officers of the bank say that 
in promoting the sale of life insurance 
to the public they are increasing the 
number of individuals in the communi- 
ty, who are actual savers. They say 
that the purchaser of life insurance 
must become a saver, and any saver is 
a good prospect for life insurance, 
COMES OUT FOR MERIT RATING 

The memorandum of the New York 
Insurance Department this week rela- 
tive to the comparative merits of sched- 
ule versus experience rating, in which 
the statement is made that it is pos- 
sible to develop an experience rating 
plan which may be superior to sched- 
ule rating and that “enough has been 
accomplished in the development of the 
plan for merit rating to demonstrate 
that the principle is correct and that 
the difficulties are mainly due to the 
absence of a scientific method of rat- 
ing,” is interesting and illuminating, 
but is only an opinion. Underwriters 
are squarely split on the subject. Those 
who oppose experience rating believe 
that the history of a risk should not be 
accepted as a prophecy for its future; 
that the employer who takes the 
proper measure of precaution can dis- 
cover the cause of accidents and pre- 
vent their occurrence; and, is, there- 
fore, doing all that is expected of him. 
Those who favor experience rating say 
that the acid test of a risk is experi- 
ence, and it should not be measured 
alone as a mechanical proposition, but 
that both experience and safety devices 
should be taken into consideration. 

What is needed is the development 
of a real method of experience rating 
instead of an artificial method, as is 
the present system. It must be real, 
not theoretical. 

Insurance men will agree with the 
New York Insurance Department that 
whatever system is eventually devel- 
oped for the determination of compen- 


sation rates based upon experience of 
individual risks two fundamental prin- 
ciples must be kept in mind. First, 
the system must be non-discriminatory 
Second, it 
employer for 


and generally applicable. 
must the 
losses which should be borne in full by 


the 


not penalize 


insurance carrier. 


CHARLES H. COFFIN DIES 


Niagara Fire’s President Unexpectedly 
Passes Away at Lakehurst, N. J.— 
Death Due to Uraemic Poisoning 
Charles H. Coffin, recently elected 

president of the Niagara Fire, died at 

5:30 o'clock yesterday morning at 

Lakehurst, N. J. The immediate cause 

of his death was uraemic poisoning, 

though he went to Lakehurst last Sat- 
urday for a rest, suffering from asthma. 

The news of Mr. Coffin’s death came as 

a heavy blow to the officers of the Ni- 

agara. His condition was not consid- 

ered at all serious and no one had the 
faintest idea that it would prove fatal. 

Further details are not available as 

The Eastern Underwriter goes to press. 

CLAIM ASSOCIATION MEETING 

Next Monthly Session on March 3— 
E. F. Howell, Jr., Will Talk on 

Claim Departments 


The executive committee of the New 
York Claim Association met Friday and 
selected March 3 as the date for the 
next regular monthly meeting of the 
asociation. W. G. Cavanagh, New York 
attorney for the Hartford A. & IL., was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee and F. A. Albert secretary of 
the association. The other officers of 
the association are George C. Taft, 
president; F. D. Edmunds, vice-presi- 
dent; C. A. Timewell, treasurer, and 
Dr. W. L. Gahagan, chairman of the 
executive committee. 

At the March meeting, E. F. Howell, 
Jr., superintendent of the claim depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity, will de- 
liver an address on “The Claim Depart- 
ment.” 





A. T. Armstrong, the Syracuse casu- 
alty and fire agent, who was in New 
York last week, visiting some of the 
heme offices, was an interested audi- 
tor of the speech delivered by Elihu 
Root before the Republican State con- 
vention. 

7 + . 

Albert H. Curtis, of Boston, has been 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual Life, in that city for fifteen years. 
A total of $25,000,000 has been paid for 
by this general agency, of which over 
$18,000,000 is in force this year. Four 
o' the six men who were associated 
with him when the office was opened 
fifteen years ago are still with Mr. Cur- 
tis. They are Napoleon E. Tougas, 
Charles M, Ide, Fred. W. Woodstock 
and Lewis J. Gordon. 

Mr. Tougas is at the head in point of 
business written. Mr. Ide was born 
in Vermont in 1866, and came to Bos- 
ton aS a young man, becoming an 
agent of the New England Mutual. Mr. 
Woodstock is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, and for twenty-five years has 
been associated with Mr. Curtis. Mr. 
Gordon has been cashier and office 
manager of the Boston agency since it 
was established. In speaking of Mr. 
Curtis the New England “Pilot” says 
in its last issue: 

“Mr. Curtis, as a man and as a gen- 
eral agent, has the gifts of leadership 
and sincerity. These together win the 
confidence of all with whom he comes 
into contact. That statement may be 
regarded as a fundamental factor in 
his life’s success. Strong common- 
sense, perfect control and a delibera- 
tion that reflects a mind quite sure of 
itself because of its stable principles— 
such is his equipment. The achieving 


ard propelling power of formed char- 
acter, steady and forceful, is here rich- 
ly proved.” 





—— 
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RICHARD H. THOMPSON 


Richard H. Thompson, fourth vice- 
president of the Maryland Casualty Co., 
has been in charge of the accident and 
hralth department of that Company 
since December 1 last, where he has 
done work which has attracted consid- 
erable attention throughout the coun- 
try because of his originality and force. 
His insurance training began with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, with 
which company he remained for five 
years, two of which were in the fidelity 
bend department and three in the bur- 
glary department. He left that com- 
pany to open up and manage the bur- 
glary department of the Maryland, 
v hich was under his management until 
the end of 1913. During that period 
he had the honor of serving as presi- 
dent of the Burglary Insurance Under- 
writing Association. A'bout that time 
he was elected a vice-president of the 
Maryland Trust Co, of Baltimore, in 
charge of its outside correspondents, in- 
surance and savings departments, which 
pcsition he held until the end of 1914, 
returning to the Maryland Casualty Co. 
whence he helped develop the Compa- 
ny’s business as a vice-president. 

* * * 

Douglas F. Cox, who was elected 
president of the Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference last week, started his 
insurance career as a member of the 
firm of Higgins & Cox in 1889. Higgins 
& Cox is now Appleton & Cox, repre- 
senting the United States Lloyds, as 
attorneys, the marine department of 
the Royal Exchange, the Indemnity Mu- 
tual Marine of London, the marine de- 
partment of the Williamsburg City, and 
acting as United States attorneys of the 
Tokio Marine. Mr. Cox first became in- 
terested in automobile insurance when 
his firm took up that line in 1904. Since 
that time he has been an active factor 
in the automobile business and has been 
a member of the Automobile Underwrit- 
eis’ Conference, representing the United 
States Lloyds, since the organization of 
tat body. 

* ” * 

M. R. Etheredge, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agents of the 
American Liability Co., of Cincinnati, 
was formerly agency manager of the 
protective department of the North 
American Accident Insurance Co., and 
made a remarkable record in 1915 of 
anout three hundred per cent. increase. 
He will be a valuable addition to the 


evecutive staff of the American Lia- 
bility. 
* * *s 
White & Odell, Minnesota State 


agents for Northwestern National Life, 
have written $780,000 insurance this 
year, to February 15, and will pass the 
million mark by March 1. 


James B. Ross, of New Orleans, man- 
ager for a number of prominent fire 
insurance companies, is now on a visit 
tu Cuba and Central America, with the 
view of establishing agencies there for 
two large English companies. Agents 
there have heretofore reported direct 
to the home office at London or bro. 
kered through New York, but agents 
under Mr. Ross will report to his office 
at New Orleans, and thus save consid. 
erable time and greatly facilitate their 
business. “It is estimated that New 
Orleans agents control $75,000 in pre. 
miums on business in Central America 
and Cuba, which hitherto has been 
hendled with more or less inconvenj- 
ent service,” says the “Herald-Argus,” 
“Mr. Ross is an experienced insurance 
man, and his plan of extending his 
business to the Southern neighbors of 
this country is in line with the gen. 
eral tendency of other lines of com- 
mercial enterprises in the United 
States, which can, and should, secure 
the profitable trade of Central and 
South American countries which has 
been going to other nations across the 
waters.” 

* * * 


Walter T. Mook, cashier of the New 
York office of the Travelers, has been 
with that Company fifty years. He 
kas written a letter to President But- 
ler, giving some reminiscences. The 
letter follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Butler:—I entered the 
employ of the Travelers on the morn- 
ing of January 8, 1866, with Johnson & 
Fisher, who had taken the New York 


general agency. The day was the 
ccldest I ever experienced in New 
York City; the thermometer held all 


day at 15 deg. below zero. 

“Of many whom I knew and could 
call my friends, to-day I can recall but 
one of them who is living, Mr. Geo. 
©. Morgan, who still retains a desk in 
the office. He must be nearing the 
nineties in years. I was only a boy 13 
years old; the others were young to 
middle-aged men. 

“The Travelers with about $300,000 
c«pital and little if any assets, had at 
that time made very little headway in 


its new venture, accident insurance. 
Its growth seems almost incredible 
when one looks at its annual state- 


ment of to-day. Our old office at Ful- 
ton street and Broadway was heated 
with stoves, there was no steam heat 
then. No passenger elevators, no tele- 
plones or typewriters, no electric cars 
or subways, only the old fashioned 
horse cars and omnibus, their floors 
knee deep with straw in the winter, 
tc lead the passengers to believe that 
their feet were warmer if so buried. 
No sky-scrapers, no electric light, but 
ve did have plenty of good hard work 
and good fellowship, and so the foun- 
cation was laid. 

“To think of the rates then charged 
for the limited contract then issued a8 
against the Company’s present day lib- 
erality. One wonders how it has all 
come about and that the Company has 
survived. 

“When I think of those days, when 
of a winter’s day, the work being done, 
the workers all would gather at the 
office for a general good time. There 
vere Bob White, Charley Humphrey, 
Charley Dyer, Arthur Twining, Billy 
Loughton, Demorest, Dick Kirby, Ned 
Dewey, Andrew Denton, Dr. Smith 
ard others, with the bosses R. M. John 
son and E. C. Fisher. They organized 
a band. Humphrey played on a comb 
covered with paper, Dyer played the 
bones, Doc Smith had a drum made 0 
a cheese box covered with tough brown 
paper; another had a jews-harp and 
somebody else hammered on the stove. 
All had good voices and I have since 
then heard much worse music than the 
“Larboard Watch Ahoy” and other 
pieces they rendered. 

WALTER T. MOOK. 
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RECEIPTS AND REMITTANCES 


sIGURES GIVEN TO N. Y. DEP’T. 





Amounts Sent to or Received From 
Abroad by United States Branches 
of Foreign Companies 


Albany, N. Y., Feb. 23.—From the offi- 
cial records of the State Insurance De- 
partment, the subjoined sets forth the 
gmount of money received from and re- 
mitted to their respective head offices 
‘y the United States branches of the 


fcreign fire companies licensed here, 
during 1915: 
Recd. Sent 
From To 

Aachen & Munich.. $8,047 $1,866 
EE cceckskeee “ Anbiee 20,000 
EE Or 21,491 20,745 
Balkan Nat. ...... 25,357 396 
Pritish Am. ...... 79,040 67,800 
Bulgaria ........- ft re 
PEE: sci 32106 weeree 219 
Century 53,806 35,122 
NE noses nm or 51,050 223,788 
Com. Union ...... 200,000 460,463 
First Russian .... wccccs 60,000 
FOOMROER «occ cwiess 44,000 27,365 
Hamburg-Bremen 50,862 2,589 
Hamburg Ass. 3) ree 
International —) ier 
BE ccacéiwists Ca - wishes 
Law Union & Rock 40,347 100,412 
L. & L. & Globe... 284,424 1,062,381 
London Ass. ..... 229,172 290,095 
London & Lane... 39,297 284,127 
rrr 10,653 68,138 
ee aa elem 225,000 
Nord-Deutsche err 
North Brit. & M. 225,675 713,648 
Northern Assr. 31,997 89,116 
Norwich Union ... ...... 104,924 
ee 8,901 121,547 
re Sk: ia 
Phoenix Ass. 56,529 85,33 
Prussian Nat. 11,708 29,694 
ee 75,000 275,000 
Royal .svee.e 240,000 1,239,83 
Royal Exchange .. 19 87,967 
DL sevens snncic 49,110 
Salamandra ...... 65,595 2,938 
Scottish U. & Nat. 30,972 57,501 
., eae 132,507 65,310 
South German 16,320 23,211 
RP aeiwioaswwesms Snatnels 48,906 
sun 140,210 265,522 
ay Se ae eee 8,544 
sx, ee 06206 sae 
Swiss eae 319,633 177,279 
Union & Phe. Esp. 2,353  ...... 
co ee a ae 18,144 
Western Ass. 156,557 135,881 
Yorkshire ........ 50,533 4,718 








SALVAGE CONDITIONS DISCUSSED 





J, J. Windle Addresses Insurance So- 
ciety on Phases of Cotton Insur- 
ance and Growth 


: J. J. Windle, former manager in At- 
énta of the Southern Adjustment Bu- 





—_ addressed the Insurance Society 
et New York on Wednesday on the 
vustment of Cotton Losses and 
‘andling Cotton Salvage.” His paper 
"48 In part as follows: 
Liability Under Various Conditions 

fo a fair example of the average 
cotton loss, I will cite that of a 
mpress in one of the Southern States 
—— the following facts developed: 
” 1209 ailding was approximately 250 
by b eet, divided into two sections 
in ene vo fire-wall. Fire originated 
and ¢ estroyed a warehouse section 
—otton therein, but was stopped by 


la 





POSITION WANTED 


ete fire insurance man as special 
mn A assistant to state agent. 18 
Mine aren. First class references. 
a J, care of The Eastern Under- 

T, 105 William Street, New York. 
ee 











Fire Insurance Department 


the fire-wall, and there was no damage 
to the section containing the boilers 
and compress machinery, nor to the 
cotton in that section. 

“The compress records showed there 


were approximately 20,000 bales in 
both sections, but carried no data 


showing how many, or which of the 
20,000, were in the burned section. We 
found by rough count that there were 
approximately 12,000 bales saved un- 
damaged, therefore, approximately 8,- 
0C0O bales had been destroyed. The 
buildings and machinery were insured 
svecifically for $75,000. The cotton 
was worth on an average of $80 per 
Lale, giving a total value of $1,600,000 
for the 20,000 bales involved. 
Hazard from Locomotives 

“It was alleged by some interested 
parties that fire was caused by sparks 
thrown from locomotives operated by 
railroad which carried spark hazard 
insurance in an association that also 
insured about half a million dollars’ 
worth of the burned cotton for differ- 
ent owners. 

“The insurance involved, other than 
the $75,000 on building and machinery, 
was approximately as follows: 

“The railroad alleged to have caused 
the fire carried spark hazard insur- 
ace, that is, insuring it against loss 
through its liability for negligently 
caused fires, of approximately $500,- 
000, or more strictly speaking, 80 per 
cent. of its liability up to $575,000 for 
any one fire. 

“The compress company carried spe- 
cific fire policies aggregating $50,000, 
cevering on cotton with the usual com- 
mission clause, the purpose being to 
cover such cotton as they had agreed 
to insure. All receipts, however, car- 
ried the usual legend: ‘Risk of fire 
excepted,’ and in most cases they only 
had a verbal agreement with such cus- 
tomers as they had agreed to insure. 

“There were three factors who held 
specific fire policies aggregating $50,- 
060, $100,000 and $125,000, respectively. 

“Three planters held specific fire 
policies of $3,000, $2,000 and $12,000. 

“There were 16 buyers holding tran- 
sit or per bale policies with limits of 
from $10,000 to $400,000 loss by any 
one fire, besides which one buyer held 
specific fire policies for $50,000, his 
marine policy carrying an endorsement 
making it cover only on the excess of 
value in any one location above the 
specific insurance thereon. 

“Three different railroads had side 
tracks at the press, each carrying pol- 
icies covering their common carriers’ 
liability for loss on cotton in their 
custody. 

“One bank had taken out specific fire 
insurance in the name of the owner of 
some cotton, warehouse receipts for 
which said bank held as collateral to 
a loan it had made to another bank. 
The owner of this cotton, when he 
placed it on storage with the compress 
company, had arranged for the com- 
press company to bring it under cover 
of their policies. He subsequently bor- 
rowed some money from his local bank, 
l:ypothecating the warehouse receipts 
as collateral, which bank in turn used 
these receipts as collateral to a loan 
they obtained from another bank, and 
this last bank, without any authority 
for or conferring with the owner of the 
cotton, kindly took out insurance in the 
owner’s name, with loss, if any, pay- 
able to the bank. The compress com- 
pany duly made claim against their in- 
surers for this cotton, and the first in- 
formation they or the owner had of the 
bank’s action in insuring same was 
when they were so advised by the ad- 
juster. 

Suggestions for Adjusters 

“With all humility and much more 
timidity than may be apparent to the 
casual observer, I suggest the follow- 
ing as the proper course to pursue in 


TYPE SELLERS CLEVER SCHEME 


TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF LOSSES 


Printers Not to Communicate 
Facts of Loss to Insurance 
Companies First 


Tell 


A clever scheme of the American 
Type Founders Co., of New York, to 
sell new machinery to printers who 
have had fires, but a scheme costly to 
the assured, is brought to light by the 
publication of the following article in 
the American Bulletin of the American 
Type Founders Co, for February: 
Sounds Plausible 

“There is a right and a wrong 
to get insurance. The usual way is to 
allow one of the obliging young men 
who are looking for that kind of busi- 
ress to take the money, sign you up, 
and that is the last of the matter— 
until a fire occurs and you are ready 
to collect insurance. Usually ther: 
no difficulty, but it is well to be cau- 
ticus. 

“The eighty per cent. co-insurance 
clause ought to be understood. The 
eighty per cent. co-insurance clause in 
a policy means that the insured agrees 
to insure his property for at least 
eighty per cent. of its actual value; 
or failing to do so, he will be penalized 
as a co-insurer with the insurance com- 
pany. Under the eighty per cent. 
clause, the insured is not restricted to 
carry only eighty per cent., but may 
insure his property for one hundred 
per cent. of its actual value, in which 
case he would recover the full value 
ot his property in the event of a total 
loss. 

To illustrate: A plant valued at 
$10,000 and carrying $10,000 insur- 


way 


ance under the eighty per cent. 
clause would receive $10,000 in 
case of a total loss. The same 


plant covered by $8,000 insurance 

would receive $8,000 in case of a 

total loss and the full amount of 

a $3,000 loss. But if the same 

plant carried only $6,000 when it 

should have carried at least $8,- 

000, the recovery would be $6,000 

for a total Joss, but only six-eights 

of the $3,000 loss, or $2,250. 

“Some policies contain a ninety per 
cent. co-insurance clause and _ recov- 
eries under such policies are figured in 
the same manner. 

Slap at Adjusters. 

“When a fire occurs, few 
to make a proper claim for 


how 


and 


know 
loss 
making an adjustment similar to that 
described above: 

“Ist. See that some reasonable man 
of known ability and experience in ex- 
tinguishing cotton fires is placed in 
charge of the salvage to handle same 
for account of whom it may concern, 
with instructions to extinguish the fire 
and do all that may be necessary to 
protect the salvage, but not to sell 
same until specifically ordered to do 
so. Experience has taught us that it 
is seldom there is any intelligent effort 
made to extinguish the fire or protect 
the salvage before the adjusters or 
their representatives reach the ground. 
If the fire occurs in a town having a 
fire department, after the department 
has extinguished the burned buildings, 
they usually play water on the burning 
ectton until no fire is visible, then they 
take no further interest in the matter. 
It is almost impossible ot extinguish 
the fire in a bale of cotton by simply 
pouring water onto it. There are au- 
thenticated cases where a burning bale 
has been thrown into the water and 
kept immersed for a week, after which 
it has been taken out, left on the dock, 
aud 48 hours afterwards found to be on 
fire again in such a manner as to make 
it evident the original fire was not ex- 
tinguished. We can recall many fires 


where a delay of 24 hours in the ad- 
justers reaching the ground has result- 
ed in increasing the loss many thous- 
ards of dollars, in some instances, over 
$50,000.” 


through the adjusters the full amount 
very often many are not able to collect 
oi insurance to which they are en- 
titled. In many cases, a loss which on 
its face would seem to be only a few 
handred dollars will really amount to 
several times that sum, due to water 
damage to type, wood goods, machi- 
nery, etc. 

“Get expert advice when you have a 
fire, and a still better plan is to get 
expert advice before you have a fire. 

“If a fire occurs in your printing of- 
fice, we advise you to telegraph our 
nearest Seling House, and do not make 
any estimate of loss to an adjuster un- 
til one of our representatives is on the 
ground to advise you.” 

Would Not Help Assured 

The catch, of course, is in the last 
peragraph where the American Type 
Founders Co. suggests that the assur- 
ed, in event of a fire. communicate 
with its nearest selling office and it 
will send “an expert” who will advise 
the assured in adjusting the loss. This 
would eliminate any estimate of the 
loss to the company adjuster until one 
of its representatives was on the 
ground, which diverts the assured’s at- 


tention from the clear provisions of 
the policy in respect to what action 
he should take in the event of a loss. 
The article says that few printers 
kiuow how to make a claim and are 
therefore not able to collect the full 
amount due them from the adjuster. 


Certainly, the advice contained in this 
paragraph would not help the assured 
to properly make his claim. If the 
American Type Founders Co. had 
peinted out to the assured what he 
should do in making a claim, in place 


ot advising a course that tends to act 
to his own detriment, the “advice” 
given by them would assume some 
value. 

Leaving out of consideration the in- 
sinuation that the companies do not 
adjust their losses justly, it is a fact 
tuat the loss of time consumed in get- 


ting the printers expert on the ground 
wculd increase instead of decrease the 


loss. Rust and _ deterioration from 
water damage and idleness would add 
t- the loss of the assured and the 


American Type Founders Co. does not 
assume to take responsibility for this 
additional loss—their purpose is to 
sell new machinery. 

The Question of Salvage 

On the other hand, if the assured 
communicates immediately with the 
insurance company, there are salvage 
possibilities which otherwise would be 
lost. The “printers expert,” when he 
arrives would have to communicate 
with the adjuster anyway and there 
would be just that loss of time. 

So far as the interpretation of the 
&( per cent. co-insurance clause is con- 
ecrned, the type people do not qualify 
aa “experts,” because the co-insurance 
cleuse does not say that the assured 
must insure for 80 per cent. of the cash 
value of his machinery but in the event 
of his carrying less than 80 per cent. 
of the actual cash value, he must act 
as co-insurer. 


NEW CAMDEN AGENT 
Frank P. Gallagher is a new agent 
in Camden, N. J. He has the Camden 


Fire Association and the Commercial 
Casualty Co. For three years he was 
with Taylor & Son, Philadelphia. Mr. 


Gallagher is secretary of the Camden 
City Basket Ball League. 


NEARLY 15,000 AGENTS 

In a statement to its agents about 
the joint automobile policy of the 
Home and Fidelity & Deposit, the lat- 
ter company says: “The Home has in 
the neighborhood of 15,000 agents.” 
The Fidelity-Home joint policy has had 
a great success, 


TROY CHANGE 

McKearin & McClellan, Inc., have 
purchased an interest in the insurance 
agency of the Knox *% Mead Co., Troy, 
N. Y. John H. Knox retains his inter- 
est and will continue as president. 
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COURT DEFINES “COMPLIANCE” 


STANDARD POLICY PROVISIONS 


Liberality in Dealing With Agreement 
That Assured Submit to Exami- 
nation After Loss 


celebrated McLaughlin 
New York, there 
made by the 
response to 


now 
case in 
comments 

Hough) in 


In the 
smoke loss 
were some 
court (Judge 
plaintiff's requests to charge which 
have a bearing on the standard fire 
policy, and which have heretofore not 
been printed. From the stenographer’s 
minutes some of these requests and the 
court’s comments on them follow: 

Request No. 7.—The eighty per cent. 
co-insurance clause may only be used 
by the mutual consent of the parties to 
the contract, that is, in this case, the 
plaintiff and defendant. 

The Court.—!I charge that 
general proposition of law. 

Request No. 10.—The question of 
whether the plaintiff was guilty of neg- 
ligence is not discovering the insertion 
of the co-insurance clause in question 
is one for the jury. 

The Court.—! decline that 
circumstances of this case 
pleadings herein. 

Request No. 11.—There are two class 
es of conditions in the policy and there 
ic a distinction between them; those 
which operate upon the parties prior to 
a loss, upon which liability is made to 
depend, and those which relate to mat- 
ters after a loss or which become oper- 
ative in the event of a loss. As to the 
latter class of conditions they should 
receive a more liberal construction in 
favor of the insured. 

The Court.—I believe that that 
sound general proposition of law. 

In my judgment, the agreement to 
submit to examination on the part of 
the insured cannot mean anything more 
than that the insured is bound to fur- 
nish the best information reasonably ob- 
tainable under all the circumstances of 
the case. Thus, for instance, if the in- 
sured is fatally ill, or in foreign parts 
and obtains insurance through an agent, 
if the insured becomes non compos after 
the issuance of the policy, it cannot be 
that the insurance would be invalid on 
account of that—but I think there is no 
substantial disagreement between coun- 
sel on both sides and myself, that the 
failure of Mrs. McLaughlin to appear 
is not, under the circumstances, any 
reason for denying, for that single rea 
son, a recovery under this loss. 

Request No. 12.—The rule as stated 
in Request No. 11 does not operate to 
relieve the insured from making effort 
to comply with conditions relating to 
matters after a loss, but if there were 
obstacles in the way of performance, 
tLe insured was bound to make a reas- 
orable effort to remove them; and if 
after due diligence they proved insur- 
mountable the plaintiff was excused 
from their performance. 

The Court.—I believe 
sound proposition. 

Request No. 13.—If the jury find that 
the plaintiff was so ill and was mental- 
iv or physically unable to undergo the 
examination demanded by the defend- 
ant, then you may find that there was 
a substantial compliance with the pro- 
visions of the policy and that she was 
relieved from a more strict compliance 
therewith. 

The Court.—I so charge. 
fourteenth, 

Request No. 14.—The fraud or false 
swearing that will avoid a policy im- 
plies something more than a mere mis- 
take of fact or honest misstatements on 
the part of the insured. 

The Court.—I so charge. 

Request No. 15.—It is not enough that 
the false swearing occurs through mis- 
takes, carelessness or inadvertence, or 
even in unreasonable reliance upon in- 
formation derived from others. 

The Court.—I so charge. 


is a sound 


the 
the 


under 
and 


is a 


that to be a 


I charge the 


TAXING RE-INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Commissioner Adamson, of New York, 
Wants $500,000 Arrears Under 
Cohalan-Munich Decision 
Fire Commissioner Adamson, of New 
York City, gave out to the Sunday news- 
papers the text of the Justice Cohalan 
decision in the case of Mr. Adamson vs. 
The Munich Re-Insurance Co., that the 
re-insurance companies are liable for 
the 2 per cent. firemen’s pension fund 
tax. The text of the decision was print 
ed by The Eastern Underwriter some 
weeks ago. The interesting new phase 
of the situation is that an attempt will 
be made to collect back taxes from the 
re-insurance companies. The commis 
sioner says that the arrears will amount 
to $500,000 a year; and that the re-in 
surance companies will be taxed about 

$75,000 a year. 

It is announced that six of the re 
insurance companies have been paying 
this 2 per cent. tax, and last year paid 
$19,206. Sixteen re-insurance compa 
nies did not pay it. 

SIGNS AUTO MUTUAL BILLS 
Governor Whitman, of New York, Gives 
Out Statement Giving Reason for 
His Action 
In signing the Wicks Automobile Mu 
tual Company bills (one fire, one casu 
alty) Governor Whitman, of New York, 

said: 

“The bills in question require the mu 
tual automobile companies organizing 
under their provisions to maintain the 
same reserves, and to have the same 
safeguards required by law of stock 
companies doing this class of business, 
with the exception of having a capital 
stock. The interests of the insuring 
public are safeguarded by these meas 
ures in that every policy written must 
contain a double premium = assessment 
provision, so that in the event of inade 
quate rates being charged, or excessive 
losses occurring, the policyholders are 
liable to assessment to an amount equa! 
to twice the original premium charged 
The requirement as to number of auto- 
mobile owners and amount of premiums 
to be secured before authorization to 
commence business is to be granted 
would seem to make it impossible for 
irresponsible companies to organize un- 
der the provisions of these acts. 

“The bills as presented differ from 
the measure vetoed in 1914, in that to 
secure full coverage two corporations 
must be used, while the 1914, bill per 
mitted full coverage by one mutual cor 
poration, thus giving to the mutual 
company greater powers than possessed 
by stock companies. Further, the bill of 
1914 placed upon the Insurance Depart 
ment the responsibility of fixing ade 
quate rates. The department then ad 
vised that it was not in possession of 
that data which would warrant it in fix 
ing the rates to be charged, but the 
present bills are unobjectionable on this 
ground. Further, if an inadequate rate 
is charged by companies organizing un- 
der these measures that contingency is 
taken care of by the double assessment 
provision above referred to.” 

DRAPER & HIGGINS’ AGENCY 
Some Interesting Comments Made on 

Troy, N. Y., by Casualty Company 

of America 


Speaking of the Draper & Higgins 
agency in Troy, N. Y., The Casualty of 
America says: 

“Frank E. Howe, president of the 
Manufacturers National Bank, of Troy, 
New York, and director of the Casualty 
Company of America, has conceived 
the idea of a model agency for the City 
of Troy. Mr. Howe has in mind the 
getting together of the business men 
©! his city who control large interests, 
for the purpose of selecting the cream 
o’ the business for the Casualty Com- 
pany of America. Mr. Howe is a suc- 
cessful banker and business man, hav- 


_ing built up one of the soundest bank- 


| 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORE, NW. Y. 


REPRESENTING 


DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John 2314 











WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 

38-40 CLINTON STREET TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
BUSINESS SOLICITED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES FOR 

THE ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

















HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 





Authorized Capital $500,000 


Hrirnit National Hire 
Iusuraue Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1915, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Steck All Cash ................ esieseesseressevevececeseperseced $ 2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserved to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Reserve, 
Legal Standard ............... eur ee eee 8,994,582.95 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims ................sceeeeceeeeeeeees 1,553,593-01 
Net Surplus Over Capital and Liabilities ................cccceeeeees 3,501.249.48 
Wate Reais, FOMGRLY 5, WOE. ks cr ciicidacdsisaconeunssasten $16,049,425.44 
H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Asst. Secy. F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary C. 5S. Langdon, Asst. Secy. W. } Fredrick, Asst. Treas. 
F. D. Layton, Asst. Secy. E. E. Pike, Asst. Secy. C. B. Roulet, Gen, Agt. 
Surplus to Policy Holders.......... $5,501,249.48 








INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 








FIRE ASSOCIATION  pumadevpnia 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 i 
E. C. IRWIN, President T. H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, See. and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec. and Treas. 


THE YORKSHIR 


stablished ; 
The “YORKSHIRE” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here 
tofore represented in the United States 


FRANK & DUBOIS, U. 8. Managers ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manaaer 


O. E. LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure Kelly, Manager. San Francisco, Cal. 





1817 








Insurance Company, Ltd. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
1824 








CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N.C. tn, Ge. 
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Premiums Received and Losses Incurred 


in New York State for Past Three Years 





-— 1915—-——— 
Premiums Losses 
Received Incurred 
. — > 3 i= 
abellle, Pravrmnich. 186958 | °91'134 
a, COON. 16005 1,048,942 371,902 
sgricultural, N. Y.. 384,076 188,671 
F _ = -ae J : 
=, Pa. 102,003 54,806 
\llemannia, Pa. 130,564 73,976 
samerican, N. J... 349,387 151,117 
4m. Druggists 11,918 5,564 
‘sm, Central, Mo.. 172,721 88,083 
American Eagle ... 15,340 2,229 
Arizona, ATiz. ..... 38,575 25,801 
eassur. Co. of Am.. 63,216 10,730 
Atlas, England 212,989 116,459 
Automobile, Conn. 26,422 2,600 
‘Ralkan Nat’l Bul.. 250,290 140,870 
*Boston, Mass. 339,540 174,091 
‘British Amer., Can. pen oe 
alo Ger., N. Y.. ,066 075 
Se Ist 197,364 99,896 
Caledonian, Scot. 300,414 164,970 
(aledonian, Amer. 7,272 4,745 
(California, Cal. .. 23,194 2,825 
Camden, N. J...... yy renee 
(Capital, MR; Besases 2,479 od,0' 
aaa Scotland Rigel aaa 
Citizens, Mo. 4,5 97, 
om of New York.. 173,219 73,707 
Cleveland Nat’l, O.. 27,389 7,105 
(ol. Assur., N. Y... 106,757 33,318 
} i Cec. wiatee  seager 
aaa " hes apse ete 216,524 93,578 
(Commerce, N. Y... 60,08 27,311 
‘om. Union, Eng.. 736,426 453,025 
Com. Union, N. Y.. 91,219 34,420 
(om'wealth, N. Y... 179,811 67,888 
Concordia, Wis. 130,182 90,528 
Connecticut, Ct. ... 407,595 126,957 
*‘ontinental, N. Y..1,047,434 440,196 
(o. of Phila. Pa... 40,695 24,025 
Det. F. & M., Mich.. 101,108 39,480 
Detroit, Nat’l 49,157 24,089 
Dubuque, Iowa 132,095 52,923 
oy a: ee 80,285 56,731 
*Hquitable, R. I.... 44,285 14,688 
«Pidelity-Phemix 715,236 353,666 
Fire Assn., Phila... 487,480 aeraee 
Firemens, N. J..... 413 450 210,05 
Firemens of D. C... pn Rp 
First Nat'l, D. C.... 92,9 27, 
iFirst Rus., Rus... 304,405 123,504 
‘Fireman’s Fd., Cal. 348,475 nae 
Fire Re-France .... 155,027 
iFrankona, Ger. 82,594 55,616 
Franklin, Pa. ooo 241,281 122,781 
General, France 93,023 43,965 
DEE ciccwcen aaeees.  Sinnrmaie 
German, Pa. ..,... 99,826 54,179 
fierman, W. Va..... 9,317 15,785 
German Alli. N. Y.. 107,510 46,417 
‘Cer. Am., N, Y....1,337,931 587,769 
German Am., Md... 68,931 29,270 
German Am., Pa... 77,307 59,377 
Germania, N. Y.... 469,475 187,555 
Cirard F. & M., Phil. 63,195 22,943 
‘Glens Falls, N. Y. 436,852 244,757 
‘Globe & Rutgers.. 527,110 259,476 
Gian. State, N. H.. 27,229 18,067 
Hamburg-Bremen 152,761 64,567 
Hamilton, N. Y.... 14,217 13,713 
Hanover, N. Y..... 349,993 161,320 
‘Hartford, Conn. .. 1,511,132 706,675 
‘Home, N. Y.......3,217,76] 1,492,922 
Humboldt, Pa. . 100,669 56,045 
Ins. Co., of N. A... 623,540 679,527 
"Ins. Co., State Pa.. 284,479 146,720 
Imperial, N. Y..... 64,330 25,145 
Jakor, Russia 382,707 193,421 
Knicker, N. Y...... 26,785 6,501 
Law U. & R., Eng... 106,797 49,650 
‘L & L. & G., Eng..1,505,733 819,039 
lon. Assur. Eng... 278,601 131,489 
‘Lon & Lan., Eng.. 351,652 119,692 
abermens, Pa, 36,442 9,754 
“. eS ee 
Maryland Mot. 35,847 19,985 
Mass. F. & M..... 78,672 42,712 
Mechanics, Pa. .... 51835 19,262 
Mech. & Traders... 67.447 22,918 
Mercantile ... 0... 140,414 33,455 
Millers’ Nat'l. 118.675 49,250 
Merchants, Col. ... 23/961 7,589 
Merchants, N. Y.... 170,465 35,287 
wich, Com'l, Mich. 67810 32,518 
lich, F & M., Mich. 90:749 35,335 
Milwaukee, Mech. . 199,049 94,409 


Mim. F. & Mo... 61,630 


19,945 


o——————= 1914 
Premiums 


Losses 

Received Incurred 
$45,075 $27,844 
208,635 95,886 
1.168,729 586,034 
400,727 225,286 
128,128 84 840 
112,282 52,133 
150,654 75,810 
355,041 148,320 
11,190 6,521 
145,266 188,253 
33,677 16,065 
64,165 12,669 
220,009 139,085 
4.705 1,863 
250,230 219,439 
345,774 225,571 
186,756 78,109 
122,682 99,075 
201,350 149,850 
340 862 202,974 
7,789 5,203 
12,188 33 
236,021 129,159 
82,814 44,031 
32,100 58,089 
165,257 98,898 
146,951 86,947 
aor 
110,850 8,485 
30,365 19,854 
53,479 38,112 
942,333 435,098 
104,935 34,531 
190,383 92,449 
153,228 74,167 
425,855 237,021 
1,070,117 506,509 
76,705 43,679 
103,725 51,683 
47,434 28,141 
76,877 42 508 
42,604 21,991 
739,305 331,959 
537,928 352,276 
406,810 247,473 
17,075 3,144 
33,773 13,33 
383,437 162,575 
445,023 234,495 
184,949 127,593 
147,989 74,808 
231,369 164,492 
96,589 52,677 
239,619 165,021 
110,436 70,279 
59,252 65,225 
113,645 72,931 
1,419,512 680,547 
65,667 34,794 
3,556 48,790 
473,636 217,108 
61,491 36,847 
489,842 293,317 
669,550 352,398 
34,756 21,527 
173,173 112,303 
18,526 26,091 
349,174 221,076 
1,493,749 750,869 
2,927,658 1,613,585 
109,400 64,126 
588,754 343,941 
176,771 491,828 
65,804 23,266 
409,983 239,788 
19,476 3,841 
77,087 67,076 
eo ere 
351,927 168 476 
383,653 173,561 
36,206 19,212 
19,950 105 
29,434 9,402 
81,676 54,874 
61,030 29 238 
61,737 34,616 
118,070 53,074 
18,109 6,053 
113,682 28,733 
66,581 40,353 
92,208 43,778 
219,855 118,050 
29.171 11,910 


—1913 
Premiums 


Received 
$48,303 
216,109 
1,167,212 
416,881 
37,408 
117,289 
143,858 
375,151 
10,261 
273,755 
19,174 
71,938 
228,524 
289,506 
384,578 
235,663 
170,793 
226,974 
363,074 
8,612 
216,812 
89,638 
174,718 
167,859 
102,381 
3,065 


68,893 
161,562 
154,489 
417,549 

1,064,984 
106,689 
103,997 


256,667 
80,295 
240,852 
117,794 
69,293 
138,403 
1,437,108 
71,702 
78,885 
502,270 
72,015 
499,474 
652,447 
37,591 
208,071 
27,922 
420,973 
1,481,446 
2,842,713 
609,009 
224,014 
340,687 
7,415 
141,344 
1,626,827 
379,401 
404,181 
37,035 
21,104 
94,580 
67,763 
67,212 
103,130 
20,017 
113,133 
60,565 
88,584 
252,246 
28,194 


a 


Losses 
Incurred 


$22,320 
82,369 
548,424 
179,294 
77,089 
54,089 
87,933 
173,007 
7,892 
150,626 
40,354 
115,931 
232,089 
220,336 
87,983 
82,465 
180,405 


119,894 
42,809 
128,820 
86,565 


43,475 
311,607 


199,191 
4,963 
149,038 
268,974 
28,303 
134,181 
47,861 
86,760 
66,956 
44,459 
2 
712,012 
35,991 
51,823 
181,650 
36,672 
267,705 
371,752 
8,006 
108,204 
34,987 
221,887 
620,264 


nn OF 
77,35 


609,939 


312,975 
149,524 


79,384 
871,337 
185,465 
117,019 

15,566 


4,711 
46,022 
32,535 
51,314 

165,205 

7,156 


Co, 
*+Moscow, Russia 
vMunich, Ger. ..... 


*National, Conn. 
National Ben. F., Pa. 


Nat’l Brew’s, Ill.... 
Nat’l Lumber, N. Y. 
Nat’l Union, Pa.... 
Nationale, France 
New Brunswick 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey, N. J... 
Netherlands, Hol. 


*Newark, N. J...... 
*Niagara, N. Y..... 
Nord-Deutsch, Ger. 
N B. & M., Eng.... 
Northern, N. Y..... 
Nor. Assur., Eng... 
‘Northern, Rus. . 
North River, N. Y.. 
*Northwestern Nat. 
*Norwich Un., Eng.. 
Occidental, N. M.... 
*Orient, Conn. 
Ohio Farmers ..... 
*Old Colony, Mass.. 
a. a Ci ae 
Palatine, Eng. 
Paternelle, Fr. 
ai, ee 
Pennsylvania 
Peoples Nat’l, 
Phoenix, Conn. 
*Phenix, France 
Phoenix, Eng. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Potomac, D. C... 
*Prov.-Wash., R. I. 


*Prussian Nat’l 
"een, MN. F..6sss 
Reliance, Phila. 
Rhode Island ...... 
Richmond, N. Y.... 
.+Rossia, Russia 
*Royal, Eng. ...... 
Royal Exch., Eng... 
Russian Re-Ins..... 
*Salamandra ...... 
*Scottish Union 
Security, Conn. 
Second Rus., Rus.. 
Semeee, Bi. Biksacee 


*Skandia, Sweden 


Springfield, Mass. 

Standard, Conn. ‘ 
Standard, N. J..... 
a. | 
Safeguard neneues 
Sterling, Ind. ...... 
ySo. German ...... 


*Stuyvesant, N. Y.. 


EE. Sidkimiiatc eases ee 
Sun, England 

Svea, Sweden ..... 
Swiss, National 


*Swiss, Reinsur. 
Teutonia, Ohio. 
Teutomia, Pa. «0.0. 
Union, New York.. 
Union, France ; 
Union Assur, Eng.. 
United Firemens 
Union & P., Spain. 
United States 
Urbaine, France 

¥a.. F. BB Vii da 
Vulean, Cal. 
Vulean, New 
Warsaw, Rus. 
Westchester, N. Y.. 
*Western, Can. .. 
*Williamsburg City 
Western, Pa. 
Yorkshire, Eng. 


business not i 


*Marine 


1915 


Premiums 
Received 
92.831 
386,845 
1,126,452 
658,328 
235,446 
4,841 
56,914 
35,255 
55,435 
84,634 
212,632 
38,014 
57,226 
181,520 
685,563 
3,500 
894,212 
137,247 
359,757 
103,996 
404,248 
244,766 
203,649 


55,435 
349,554 

30,561 

30,872 
334,105 
193,958 
409,169 
118,326 
143,004 

76,340 
527,459 
988,149 
260,039 
296,848 


221,856 
139,166 
14,180 
132,507 
461,976 
79,491 
83,446 
306,832 


405,088 
110,200 
$32,018 
146,445 
11,018 
92,344 
48,878 
65,217 





174,579 
62,754 
86,739 

6,704 
84,632 
42,136 


102,392 


icluded 


Losses 
Incurred 

40,105 
167,962 


27,797 
64,314 
26,117 
42.106 
125,423 
53,637 
27,375 
75,591 
281,416 
75,984 
393,632 
50,298 
35,049 
56,869 
212,904 
119,458 
130,194 
13,256 
61,345 
39,848 
48,638 
96,723 
48,290 


227,659 
26,117 
125,145 
11,437 
3.963 
151,766 
89,363 
131,065 
55,981 
49,845 
31,556 
217,380 
469,958 


> 
fe) 


46,770 
68,679 
22,947 
178,489 
40,876 
106,899 


51,739 


61,129 
67,080 
20,032 
37,33 
1,970 
39,020 
38,905 
244 238 
118,641 
211,171 
37,129 


33,209 


*Re-insurance 


SAN FRANCISCO PREMIUMS 


income of 


The premium 
cisco in 1915 was $3,808,655. 
was $3,142,651. The 


high 


San Fran- 
In 1904 it 
water mark 


was in 1907, when the income was $5,- 


717,412. 


The LL. & L. & G 


last year was $246,573; 


York was $241,743. 


premium 
Home of New 


income 


1914— 


Premiums 
Recelved 


5,597 
61,968 
148,926 
67,613 
80,062 
274,189 
122,066 


7O 94F 
(2,070 


171,055 
673,341 
148,852 
986,486 
150,129 
393,899 
138,140 
434,978 
235,363 


214,670 


432,220 
149,074 
607,794 
67,613 
358,526 
31,000 
6,047 
394,319 
135,292 
403,703 
121,769 
119,283 


1,050,981 
261,825 
295,828 
409,983 
373,042 
217,944 
163,993 


15,962 


96,346 
105,556 
180,169 


86,820 
107,608 
152,144 
239 065 

62,811 

87,483 

9,293 

49,890 

3,715 
543,391 
204,551 
474,924 


93,654 


only. 


le BCH 
Incurred 


503,999 
272,375 
141,603 
1,390 
9 728 
116,010 
41,767 
44,854 
151,458 
59,430 
22,108 
91,972 
348,738 
90,067 
547,259 
77,909 
205,167 
83,53 
205,171 
131,558 
144,739 
901 
80,941 


66,819 
116,480 
76,382 
301,443 
81,367 
293,154 
41,767 
179,692 
25,831 
20 
186,103 
70,393 
221,074 
69,878 
73,450 


240,017 
216,503 
121,628 
97,680 
4,052 


48,302 
49,975 
100,748 


6 


7 
79 
» 
7 


— 2 — bo 


56,550 
46,415 
84,547 
99,418 


— 


1913 

Premiams 
Received 
483,726 
913,551 
648,963 
270,483 
5,055 
154,750 
72,454 
89,020 


60,092 
150,837 
700,105 
107,829 

,089 663 
130,340 
370 495 
121,047 
514,550 
252,934 
234570 


183,386 





624,200 
72,454 
390,659 


on age 
36,055 


390,479 
150,177 
404,080 
145,582 
124,349 

72,005 
697,957 


097,449 


370,706 
36,838 


200,480 
479,617 
81,711 
78,776 


506,892 
128,027 
176,931 
138,866 
9,804 
112,713 
46,617 
86,500 
49,061 
84,606 
149,209 
236,654 
46,551 
84,184 
10,006 
30,756 
615,838 
234,126 
648,447 


95,900 


WASHINGTON FIRES 


There 


were 
of Columbia 


last 


and 1 





Loses 
Incurred 


237,665 
559,457 
265,033 
159,662 
4,097 
98,998 
33,480 
43,299 
164,556 


74,431 
340,888 
45,113 
506,673 
67,815 
187,647 
78,292 
217,414 
107,532 


127,698 


104,221 
85,521 
288,321 
97.488 


447,236 
616,556 
123,977 
143,556 


117,316 


39,876 


220,840 
51,927 
160,178 
66,790 
3,127 


80,204 


125 fires in the District 
month 


42 fire 


aiarms, according to the monthly report 
of F. J. Wagner, chief engtneer of the 


fire 


department. 


The 


total est 


imated 


foss was $55,881, representing not quite 
8% per cent. of the total insurance of 


$679,630. 
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PROTECTION OF A MORTGAGEE’S INTEREST 
IN REAL PROPERTY BY INSURANCE 


University of Pennsylvania 
Reprinted from Journal of Political Economy, Issue of December, 1915. 
(Continued from last week.) 








4. The “standard mortgagee clause.” 
—-Of all the methods of protecting the 
mortgagee’s interest the most preva- 
lent, because of its general effective- 
ness, is the indorsement on the mort- 
gagor’s policy of a “standard mortga- 
gee clause.” One form of such clause 
is here given: 

MORTGAGEE CLAUSE 


under this policy, 


loss or damage, if any, 
shall be payable BO. cccccccccccsed BS. cccccccecssece 
mortgagee (or trustee), as interest may ap- 
pear, and this insurance as to the interest of 
the mortgagee (or trustee) only therein, shall 
not be invalidated by any act or neglect of 
the mortgager or owner of the within described 
property nor by any foreclosure or other pro- 
ceedings or notice of sale relating to the prop- 
erty, nor by any change in the title or owner- 


ship of the preperty, nor by the occupation of 
the premises for purposes more hazardous than 
are permitted by this policy. Provided, that 
mortgagor or owner shall neglect 
under this policy, 


in case the 


to pay any premium due 


the mortgagee (or trustee) shall, on demand, 
pay the same 
Provided, also, that the 


mortgagee (or trus- 
tee) shall notify this company a any change 
of ownership or occupancy or increase of haz- 
ard which shall come to the knowledge of said 
mortgagee (or trustee) and, unless permitted 
by this policy it shall be noted thereon and 
the mortgagee (or trustee) shall on demand 
pay the premium for such increased hazard 
for the term of the use thereof; otherwise this 
policy shall be null and void. 

This company reserves the right to cancel 
this policy at any time as provided by its 
erms, but in such case this policy shall con- 
tinue in force for the benefit only of the mort- 


gagee (or trustee) for ten days after notice 
to the mortgagee (or trustee) of such cancel- 
lation and shall then cease, and this company 


shall have the right, on like notice, to cancel 
this agreement. 

Whenever this company shall pay the mort- 
gagee (or trustee) any sum for loss or damage 
under this policy and shall claim that, as to 
the mortgagor or owner, no liability therefor 
existed, this company shall, to the extent of 
such payment, be thereupon legally subrogated 
to all the rights of the party to whom such 
payment shall be made, under all securities 
held as collateral to the mortgage debt, or may 
at its option pay to the mortgagee (or trus- 


tee) the whole principal due or to grow due 
on the mortgage with interest, and_ shall 
thereupon receive a full assignment and trans- 


fer of the mortgage and of all such other se- 
curities; but no subrogation shall impair the 
right of the mortgagee (or trustee) to recover 
the full amount of........ claim. 
Dated 
Attached to ¢ 
Ceevesiens of the - ae ———, 
Agency at 


ikbveseennanneuell Agent 
Excellence as Moral Risks 
Such favorable treatment as is out- 


lined in the clause is accorded mort- 
gagees by insurance companies _be- 
cause of the former’s inability to con- 
trol the acts of their debtors, their re- 
cognized right to protection, and their 
usual excellence as moral risks. By 
such a clause, it will furthermore be 
noticed, the right to subrogation is re- 
iterated and acknowledged in the con- 
tract. An indorsement of this nature 
creates what is substantially an inde- 
pendent contract between the insurer 
and the mortgagee. The word “inde- 
pendent” is thus qualified because two 
lines of decisions are existent on the 
liability of the mortgagee for his debt- 
or’s acts. In four States he has been 
declared entirely unaffected by such 
acts, whether committed prior or sub- 
sequent to the.indorsement on the pol- 
ic) of the “mortgagee clause.” In four 
other States he has been held exempt 
from the consequences of acts occur- 
ring after its endorsement. In one of 
these States the provisions of the 
standard policy after line 59 (which 
refer to conditions after a loss) were 
held to be inapplicable and not binding 
on the mortgagee. He is privileged to 
submit proofs of loss, to receive notice 
of appraisal and to be exempt from the 
“rebuild or repair” provision. 
Illustrations will serve to define dis- 
tinctly the nature of the settlement of 
claims under the “mortgagee clause.” 
Assume that the value of O’s property 





is $10,000, that the same is mortgaged 
to M for $4,009, and that O obtains a 
fire insurance policy for $4,000 from 
Cempany J on which a “standard 
mortgagee clause” is indorsed for M’s 
protection. A loss of $38,000 occurs. 
Company J will pay to M, the mortga- 
gee, $3,000. O, the owner, having an 
interest in the policy, however, is en- 
titled to protection, and therefore is 
credited by M with $3,000 in liquida- 
tion of the debt, being thus reimbursed 
for the $3,000 damage to his property. 
An equivalent settlement would have 
been for J to pay M $4,000 then to take 
over M’s claim against O of $4,000, and 
credit O with $3,000 toward payment 
ot same. 

A situation may exist, however, 
where O has violated the terms of the 
insurance contract and J disclaims all 
liability to him. In this contingency, 
when M receives $3,000 from the insur- 
auce company, instead of O receiving 
$3,000 toward the payment of the debt, 
the insurance company is subrogated 
to $3,000 of M’s claim against O at the 
expiration of the mortgage. Thus O 
loses $3,000 ecause his policy was void, 
a.d the settlement is made as though 
O has never had an interest in the in- 
surance. 

A more complicated settlement is in- 
volved where two mortgages are placed 
on the same property, although the 
governing principle is the same. Thus, 
let us assume that O possesses a prop- 
erty valued at $20,000, on which he 
borrows $10,000 on a first mortgage 
from A and $8,000 on a second mort- 
gage from B. He secures a_ $10,000 
policy in the Albion Insurance Com- 
pany, on which he places a “standard 
mortgagee clause” for A’s benefit and 
ait $8,000 policy in the Brunswick In- 
surance Company with a “mortgagee 
clause” indorsed thereon for B’s pro- 
tection. A loss of $9,000 occurs. A 
provision of the standard policy stipu- 
lates that a company shall only be 
liable for the payment of a loss in the 
proportion its insurance bears to the 
tetal insurance. The Albion Company 
is responsible, therefore, for 5/9 of the 
loss or $5,000 and the Brunswick Com- 
pany for 4/9 or $4,000. It would be 
useless and unfair, however, for the 
A'bion. Company to offer to pay A $5,- 
000 when his security for the loan has 
been impaired to the extent of $9,000, 
and a similar difficulty arises in the 
case of B. The Albion and Brunswick 
companies therefore pay A and B, re- 
spectively, $9,000 and $8,000. Since O 
has an interest in the insurance his 
debt, as far as A is concerned,is reduc- 
ed by $9,000 and as far as B is con- 
cerned by 8,000. But O thereby re- 
ceives $17,000 on a $9,000 loss, the 
Albion Company pays $9,000, although 
only liable for $5,000, and the Bruns- 
wick Company pays $8,000 where its 
liability is but $4,000. Accordingly the 
Albion Company is subrogated to A’s 
claim against O to the extent of $4,000 
and the Brunswick Company to B’s 
claim against O to the extent of $4,000. 
Since they thereby collect $8,000 from 
O at the maturity of the mortgage the 
latter receives only the $9,000 he was 
entitled to. The insurance companies 
in the collection of their claims must 
not prejudice the right of A to receive 
the, $1,000 still due him. Extensive de- 
preciation of the value of the property 
may result, accordingly, to their detri- 
ment. 

For the ordinary mortgagee the in- 
dorsement of the “mortgagee clause” 
affords the best protection in most 
States. Its advantages may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The prejudicial effect of the mort- 
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gagor’s acts on the mortgagee’s rights 
is considerably diminished in some 


States and entirely eliminated in 
others. 
2. The mortgagee acquires legal 


rights as a party to the insurance con- 
tract. 

3. The mortgagee is exempt in some 
States from certain provisions of the 
standard policy, such as the “repair 
aud rebuild clause” and the provisions 
applying after a loss. 

It has disadvantages, in comparison 
with other methods, in only a few juris- 
dictions. It is inferior to the “loss pay- 
able clause” in a limited number of 
States and is not as profitable as the 
scparate insurance of the mortgagee’s 
interest in Massachusetts. 

A thorough discussion of the feature 
of contribution under the “mortgagee 
clause” is more appropriate to a paper 
on apportionment of loss, but a_ brief 
summary of three of the leading cases 
may be given. In Hastings v. West- 
chester the facts laid before the New 
York court were that the owner had 
tuken out a policy in his own name for 
$4,000 in the Lycoming Company and 
arother with a “mortgagee clause” at- 
tached in the Westchester Company for 
$10,000, for the benefit of the mortga- 
gee. The “mortgagee clause” was of 
the variety without contribution, a copy 
af which has been given. Both policies 
centained clauses, however, providing 
that the insurer should be liable only 
for that portion of the loss which its 


insurance bore to the total insurance 
carried. A loss of $9,000 had occurred. 


The Lycoming Company paid the own- 
er 4/14 of the loss, or $2,571.43, and the 
Westchester Company contended that 
its liability to the mortgagee was 10/14 
of the loss or $6,428.57. The mortga- 
gee claimed $9,000 from the Westches- 
ter Company and the court upheld his 
cecntention on the ground that the 
“mortgagee clause” constituted an in- 
dependent contract and guaranteed him 
full protection of his interests. In view 
of such cases the companies inserted 
the contribution provision in the “mort- 
gugee clause.” In the case of Eddy v. 
London Assurance Corporation, a mort- 
gagor had protected his mortgagee 
with a policy having attached a “mort- 
gagee clause with full contribution,” 
and subsequently, without the latter’s 
knowledge, took out a second policy in 
his own interest. A loss occurred and 
the company which insured the mort- 
gagee made practically the same con- 
tentfon as the Westchester Company 
in the preceding case, having the ad- 
ditional support of the contribution pro- 
vision in the “mortgagee clause.” The 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its manage- 
ment, and the management of THE HAY- 
OVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. 
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ASSETS 

Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 
RUE EME ca eacenconnsasces 235,600.00 
Bonds (Market Value)............ 972,966.29 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 
Agents’ Balances .......cccccccese 81,266.65 
Interest and Rents Due and 

REED. Suaeeciswsciccissuenseds 27,215.03 
BN SE PI vain dcntticcnadaxe 4,692.31 
Wc ctcmeeiseeieacaveteoacnes $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
New York City Agent 
WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
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First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States 5... .nest of Condition Dec. 31,1914 Washington, D.C. 


LIABILITIES 
Outstanding Fire Losses.......--- 39,278.41 
Unearned Premium Reserve......  244/603° 
Accrued Charges on Real Estate 18,640. 
All other Liabilities.............+ 8,156.7 
Capital Stock Fully Paid $877,275.00 
Capital Stock Partially 
ME gsdvedeidegewenane 22,260.70 
PEE « —(hadcdacatnsonaces 404, 407.62 
Surplus to Policyholders........-- $1,303,943-3 
WM: sasendtecsnccanssanessveoven $1,614,62781 
JOHN E. SMITE, Monnaies Underwriter 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 








HiT AT MULTIPLE AGENCY 


NEW JERSEY AGENTS MEET 
will Acquaint Companies of Stand— 
Unanimous Against Rate Act Re- 


pealers and Runyon Bill 





At a meeting of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Fire Underwriters in Tren- 
ton last week, so largely attended that 
the first room engaged was not big 
erough, the association put the stamp 
of its disapproval on multiple agencies 
aud instructed the Ways and Means 
(ommittee of the association to ac- 
quaint the companies with this action. 
This committee is a very big one, em- 
pracing membership agents from all 
parts of the State, with Arnold Rippe, 
of Jersey City, as chairman. 

The meeting had not been in session 
long before it was seen there was a 
deep undercurrent against annexes. H. 
0. Wentworth of Rochelle Park, said 
he thought the time had arrived when 
something should be done about the 
annex question. Arnold Rippe_ said 
that in Hudson County some companies 
had nearly half a hundred agents, The 
veteran, Mr. Wright of Trenton, said 
he thought there would have to be a 
showdown soon. Either underwriter 
agencies were good or were bad. “We 
know whether we like them or whether 
we don’t,” he said. “The least we can 
dv is to put the stamp of our disap- 
proval on multiple and underwriters’ 
agencies.” 

Judge Conlon, of Jersey City, also an 
old warhorse in the business, referred 
to previously adopted resolutions on the 
subject, which he said did not seem to 
have had much effect. 


Hudson County “ituation 

During the discussion the point was 
brought out that there has been a com- 
mittee for sometime in Hudson County 
appointed to take up with a committee 
ot: the Eastern Union the question of 
multiple agencies there with the idea 
cf reducing the number. T. M. Ten 


Proeck, of Jersey City, chairman of this ~ 


committee, told of experiences with the 
Eastern Union committee. He said the 
Hudson County committee had had two 
meetings with the Eastern Union com- 
mittee, were most courteously received, 
but the third meeting scheduled had 
never taken place. He seemed to regard 
the situation as rather hopless, although 
the committee had circularized the 
Companies as to their attitude of limit- 
(4 agencies and had received satisfac- 
lory responses from 75 per cent. “It is 
hore or less of a farce,” he said. 

Messrs. Charles S. Dodd and W. S. 
Naulty made some comments upon the 
situation in Essex County. Finally, on 
the motion of John Ward, of Jersey 
City, a resolution was adopted putting 
ie association on record against multi- 
lle agencies and asking the Ways and 
Means Committee to acquaint the com- 
panies with the action. 

Most of the time was taken up with 
discussion of repealers of the Ramsay 
Act, and an analysis of the Runyon 
Kate Review Bill. The convention went 
record emphatically against all three 
measures, Atlee Brown, the New Jersey 
nite expert, who was present, heard 
his rates praised on all sides, and it was 
ad tpanimous opinion of all agents 
the is e best thing that can happen for 
ms New Jersey public is to keep the 
‘emsay Act on the books. 

Pron’ speech ef ¢. J; Doyle, printed 
by ere, was cheered enthusiastically 
Pin in ge wat It showed the Runyon 
ing Pred arne colere--aate rate mak- 
Co, Perth ts Cox, of Boynton Bros & 
Mr ngs mboy, was elected president. 
ably tal the association remark- 
weer, ana service as secretary and treas- 
bresident — deserved the election as 

» dn fact, Mr. Cox, W. Mere- 


dith Dickinson, W. H. Meeker, Arnold 
Rippe, Thomas C. Moffatt and several 
other members of this association had 
done such surprisingly effective, unsel- 
fish work, that it should be more appre- 
ciated by the local agents of the State. 
However, the association is growing and 
there are now more than three hundred 
members. There should be_ three 
thousand. Arnold Rippe, of Jersey City, 
was elected vice-president, and Thomas 





FRED J. 


COX 


C. Moffatt, of Newark, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Moffatt is now secretary 
of half a dozen associations, and is a 
fine representative of the clean, active 
young business men. 

The new executive committee consists 
of W. H. Meeker, Elizabeth, chairman; 
C. Danforth Williamson, Jersey City; A. 
W. Dresser, Burlington; David A. Hen- 
cerson, Camden. The semi-annual meet- 
ing will be held in Newark in Septem 
ber, the invitation having been extended 
by W. S. Naulty, who said that the 
250th anniversary celebration of New- 
ark will make the State metropolis par- 
ticularly interesting when the agents 
come there. 

5-YEAR ORANGE LOSS RECORD 

Losses amounting to $21,192.99 were 
caused by fire in. Orange last year, ac- 
cerding to the annual report of Fire 
Chief William H. Matthews, submitted 
during the week to the City Com- 
mission. The losses were covered by 
insurance aggregating $154,800. The 
big fire of the year damaged the Ham- 
mel block to the extent of $13,000, leav- 
ing $8,192.99 to be distributed among 
the 134 other alarms within the city, 
or an average of a little over $61 for 
each. 

Chief Matthews points with consid- 
erable pride to the low losses of the 
past five years as follows: 1911, $21,- 
296.88; 1912, $10,865.24; 1913, $18,095.- 


51; 1914, $15,115.31; 1915, $21,192.99. 
or a total of $86,565.93. This makes 
the average $17,313.12. Orange is re- 


garded as having one of the lowest fire 
loses per capita of any city in this 
country, according to the chief. 





COMPANIES LOSE CASE 


The Second National Bank of Hobo- 
ken has won a verdict of $9,500 against 
several insurance companies, growing 
out of the Carlstadt Button Co., Carl- 
stadt, N. J., which had a fire in May, 
1914. 


BALKAN NATIONAL’S STATEMENT 

The Balkan National’s statement as 
of December 31, 1915, is indicative of 
the conservative policy of that com- 
pany under the management in the 
United States of Wm. C. Scheide & 
Company, of Hartford. The statement 
shows the company to have total assets 
of $2,327,272.64. The unearned premi- 
um reserve is $1,310,366.20 and the sur- 
plus $775,516.44, 
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“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assorance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Losses Paid - - $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. 8S. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


January 1, 1915 


ROBOUEs 2 vercsonccscsnsecvonse essences $1,843,585.14 
Surplus ip United States........ 723,482.70 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B, MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 





FIELD CLUB REORGANIZES 





Maryland Organization Adopts Revised 
Constitution Establishing Perma- 
nent Body—New Officers Elected 


which 
under a 
chairmanship basis, at the 
regular meeting held on February 7 
adopted revised Articles of Organiza- 
tion, which permitted a permanent or- 
ganization to be effected. H. A. Robier 
was elected president and W. R. Hills, 
secretary. The executive committee is 
comprised of the following: 

H. E. Reisinger, chairman; H. A. 
Robier, John G. Rolker, Thomas BE. 
Mount, W. R. Hills. 

The membership of The Maryland 
Field Club comprises fire insurance 
special agents having jurisdiction over 
Maryland, Delaware and the District 
of Columbia eligible for membership in 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department. 


The Maryland 
was’ formerly 
rotating 


Field Club, 
organized 


COMBINE TWO DEPARTMENTS 


Willard S. Brown & Co., of 1 Liberty 
Street, New York, have amalgamated 
their suburban department with the 
city department of the agency. The 
suburban department was moved tothe 
ground floor office of the agency this 
week and will be under the supervision 
of John E. Pease, who has been in 
charge of the city department. 


PACIFIC MUT. RE-INSURES UNION 


The Pacific Mutual Life will re-insure 
the outstanding business of the Union 
Liability Company of Chicago. This 
action was ratified at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the latter com- 
pany in Chicago on Wednesday. 


WORTH WITH NATIONAL SURETY 


Walter Worth, who has managed the 
New York office of the New England 
Casualty for the past four years, has 
been appointed a resident vice-presi- 
dent of the National Surety and will 
continue to maintain offices at 80 Maid- 
en Lane. 





GET MERCANTILE FOR NEWARK 


A. K. Boughner & Co. have been ap- 
pointed agents for the Mercantile In- 
surance Company of New York in New- 
ark as of March 1. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL FIGURES 


The American Central, of St. Louis, 
has surplus to policyholders of $2,037,- 
306, and admitted assets of $4,076,388. 
J. G. Hilliard is manager for the metro- 
politan district. 


HAS $1,346,375 ASSETS 


The assets of the New Brunswick 
Fire, according to the annual state- 
ment of the company, are $1,346,375. 
Cash surplus is $218,223. Cash reserve 
is $675,658. 
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ness and excellent facilities for hand- 
ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 
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JOHN MARR DEAD 

For Years Special Agent of Phoenix of 

London—Was Ninety-Three Years 

Old 

John Marr, former special 
the Phoenix of London for 
State, died last Monday at 
in Cleveland. He was 
years old. The funeral was held yes 
terday and was attended by a large 
number of insurance men _ including 
several of his former associates in the 
Phoenix. Mr. Marr started with the 
Phoenix as special agent for New York 
State in the early eighties and con 
tinued in that connection until 1897 
when he retired. He made a wonder- 
ful record during the seventeen years 
of his identification with the Phoenix 
and is regarded by many of the older 
New York State field men as the dean 
of New York State specials. Mr. Marr 
is survived by two sons, both of whom 
are engaged in the insurance business. 


agent of 
New York 
his home 
ninety-three 


MARYLAND'S INCREASE APPROVED 





Directors Sanction Addition of $500,000 
to Capital of Company at Meeting 
on Wednesday 
The directors of the Maryland Casu 
alty, at their meeting on Wednesday, 
approved plans to increase the com 
pany’s capital by $500,000, making it 
$1,500,000. The increase will be se- 
cured by issuing 20,000 new shares of 
stock at a par value of $25 per share 
which will be sold to present stock- 
holders at ratio of one share of new 
stock for every two shares of the old. 
This will make 60,000 shares in all. 
The new stock will be held almost en- 
tirely by the present stockholders and 
an option is given them to take this 
stock before April 3 at $60 per share. 
HARPHEN WITH BYRNE 

Thomas E. Harphen, assistant super- 
intendent of ratings in the office of Ex- 
pert Atlee Brown, of Newark, has join- 
ed the forces of Jos. M. Byrne & Co., 
Newark, as schedule man, 
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One Man Rating Power Discussed 


(Continued from 


of industry, integrity and intelligence, 
and in the long run it is “the survival 
of the fittest.” The best man gets the 
greatest volume of business, the largest 
revenue, This led up to the question 
of legislation. 

Most bills in legislatures affecting 
fire insurance originate in the business 
ir:elf, and largely for selfish reasons. 
Other bills arise from a desire of some 
one to satisfy a personal grievance. 
Valued policy bills are, as a rule, in- 
troduced by a small lawyer who has 
lost a case. After warning agents of 
the futility and danger of introducing 
lcgislation to satisfy personal griev- 
ances, or individual desire for innova- 
tions, Mr. Doyle said that despite the 
flood of such measures, he believed that 
the time has not yet come in this coun- 
try when the moral fiber has been lost 
sight of in the fire insurance business. 
“I believe,” he said, “in my knowledge 
of business and acquaintance with lo- 
cal agents that there has never been 
in this country, in any time of its his- 
tery, a more splendid personnel than 
we have to-day.” He believes the local 
agents know more about their business 
now than at any other time, and that 
they have derived their knowledge in 
henest competition for business, which 
developed skill and competence. 
Legislation From the Inside 

Discussing legislation that comes 
from the inside, Mr. Doyle said: “I be- 
lieve there is no greater detriment in 
the business than to take all of our in- 
dividual notions to the average State 
legislature.” 

Discussing the situation in Kentucky 
as it was several months ago when the 
companies suspended business, Mr. 
Doyle said that politicians who try to 
make fire insurance the foot-ball of pol- 
itics at the expense of the insurance 
companies, will be destroyed. He told 
how in Kentucky after the suspension 
cf business by the companies, banks 
began to withdraw credits, building and 
loan associations found it difficult to 
operate and commercial bodies through- 
out the State got busy and voiced a 
tremendous protest. Without any or- 
ganized effort on the part of the fire 
insurance companies only three men 
survived of all who had anything to do 
with the rating power delegated to 
State officials which would make it im- 
possible to do a fire insurance business 
in the State. The people of Kentucy 
suid to the politicians of the State they 
ecculd not make credits arising through 
fire i contracts the machina- 


has 


insurance 
tions of political machinery. 

Mr. Doyle then paid a tribute to lo- 
cal agents of Kentucky. He said that 
during all the excitement, through all 
the tremendous fight waged there never 
was a waver, never a murmur from 
agents over the sacrifice of the busi- 
ness, although some of the agents who 
had been in the business over forty 
years had to close their doors. There 
was not an agent in the State who did 
not stand by the companies loyally. 

Supreme Court Rate Ruling 

In discussing Kansag rate legisla- 
tions, Mr. Doyle said that the compa- 
nies recognized that the rate law was 
extreme, but they decided to stay in 
the State and try the experiment, be- 
lieving that if the law was administer- 
ed by politicians with a view to their 
political advantage, that there was still 


a hope of relief from the Supreme 
Court of the United States. While the 
companies were engaged in the Ken- 
tucky conflict, the Supreme Court of 
tLe United States handed down an 
opinion holding in substance that the 


business of fire insurance was so im- 
pressed with public interest that the 
State might make it a subject of regu- 
lation and control, but the Supreme 
Court went far out of its way to say 
that in the opinion it discussed merely 
the power and not the policy; that 
while the State may at this time have 
the inherent power, the Court did not 
£0 On record as saying it would be an 


page 1.) 

advisable policy to adopt. When the Su- 
preme Court had spoken the door was 
closed and fire insurance companies 
found it necessary to scrutinize every 
bill proposed in every State legislature 
and ask that measures inimicable to 
the fire insurance business should not 
be enacted. If bills passed make it im- 
possible to operate, there can be but 


one logical way out of it and that is 
withdrawal. The time is passed when 
the great interest of fire insurance 


should bow its knee and cringe before 
politicians who would use an attack 
on the insurance business as a club 
to gain political advantage. Companies 
did not leave Kentucky with anything 
but a feeling of regret that they were 
ferced to suspend. One fire insurance 
company president told Mr. Doyle that 
last year his company’s taxes, licenses 
and their charges for the privilege of 
doing the fire insurance’ business 
amounted to more than the dividends 
to his stock-holders. One company, and 
not the largest company, paid in taxes, 
licenses and fees last year nearly $500,- 
000. 
Fall River 

In discussing the manner in which 
obnoxious measures often originate in 
a fire insurance family Mr. Doyle dis- 
cussed his appearance before the Mas- 
suchusetts Legislature last week. One 
bill proposed to give power to the in- 
surance commissioner to investigate 
retes in Fall River. This in itself was 
not remarkable. What was remarkable 
was that a member of the legislature 
nede a statement that the bill arose 
from the fact that fire insurance com- 
panies in a certain district in Fall 
River increased rates after an invesi- 
gation by National Board of Fire Un- 
dcerwriters engineers, and that this in- 
crease was made over the protest of 
Fall River local agents. As soon as 
the other members of the legislative 
committee found that some of the Fall 
River local agents endorsed the _ bill 
and regarded with disfavor the rate ad- 
vance they sat up and took notice. But 
the answer came sooner than they ex- 
pected and with tremendous force. 

While the Fall River bill was under 
consideration that city had a $2,000,000 
fire, and that was the end of the in- 
vestigation of the Fall River rates. It 
as again demonstrated that the engi- 


neers of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters knew their business. 
There is also a bill in the Massachu- 


setts legislature delegating rate-making 
power to public officials. The irony in 
this is that it is originated in Chelsea, 
the city which a few years ago had a 
conflagration. 

This led Mr. Doyle to discuss the 
Runyon bill, on the back of which is 
a naive notation saying the bill is de- 
signed to afford a means of relief to 
the public, as well as to the insurance 
companies. “This bill looks innocent,” 
said Mr. Doyle, “but believe me it has 
some teeth. This statement on the 
back says that if we cannot take care 
of ourselves the State of New Jersey 
will act as our official godfather!” 

Discussing the bills, particularly that 
part providing that the commissioner, 
after a hearing before him, or any sal- 
aried employe of the department de- 
signated by him, can order such a rate 
reduced or advanced. Mr. Doyle said 
that when a bill speaks of rate in its 
singular number it does not mean 
speaking in groups of rates. “If you 
lodge authority in a rate board or with 
a commissioner of banking and insur- 
ance to review any rate and he has the 
power to reduce the rate (—let us for- 
get about raising rates, ‘there ain’t no 
sich animal’—) you have given New 
Jersey dangerous power, because you 
have lodged the power not only of mak- 
ing rates but of supervision, also, in 
one man. 

Dual Rating 

“IT do not know the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance of New Jersey. 
He.may be the fairest and squarest 


public official in the country, and I un- 
derstand that he is fair and square,” 
said Mr. Doyle, “but speaking of any 
nan who is in that position it is cer- 
tainly giving him a tremendous power 
if he would like to use it. What tech- 
nical knowledge does an _ insurance 
commissioner or a salaried employe of 
the commissioner have to have? None. 
Then, if you do not require any techni- 
cal knowledge by statute from the sup- 
erintendent or the salaried employe, 
wko reviews the rate, is it reasonable 
to expect technical and equitable rates? 
There is nothing in this bill about the 
experience or qualifications of the re- 
viewer. This bill, if passed under the 
conditions that you have in New Jer- 
sey, gives a dual power in rate making. 
You will have a rate making bureau 
which files rates in Trenton. But if 
someone in some county of the State 
who has political power and _ stands 
close to the commissioner or some sal- 
aried employe, complains that his rate 
is unfair and unjust, he can have a 
hearing. In fact, you can write a 
secuvenir postal card and get a hearing. 
There is no requirement that you have 
to file a statement under oath, showing 
a relative unfairness on the like hazard 
similarly situated.” 

Mr. Doyle paused and then said im- 
pressively: “If you give me supervisory 
power to lower or advance every rate 
in the State I can build up a political 
machine that will name everybody 
from poundmaster to United States 
Senator.” 

Mr. Doyle said that in Kansas some 
years ago the companies did not for 
the moment fear a rate law, giving 
tremendous power to a public official, 
but a certain man wanted to be gover- 
nor and he suddenly announced a hor- 
izontal cut on every dwelling in the 
State. Further he denied a hearing to 
the insurance companies. There was 
ncthing left but to go to the court. It 
tcok two years and a half to try the 


case. The companies finally won. 
Trey were permitted to restore their 
old rates, but in the meantime, they 


were out $2,500,000. 


MAKING GOOD PROGRESS 


Detroit National Keeps Loss Ratio 
Down on Steadily Increasing 
Premium Income 


Many authorities are of the opinion 
that in fire insurance five years is the 
srortest time in which a fire insurance 
company can be successfully establish- 
ec. The Detroit National has just 
closed its fourth year, and its business 
at the present time is in such shape as 
to indicate that its fifth year will be 
one of considerable profit. In fact, the 
Company’s income for January, 1916, 
was much the largest in its history, 
while its losses during the month were 
normal. 

The Company’s experience in 1915 
was gratifying to President M. O. Row- 
land and other officers. In the last 
e:ght months of the year the Company 
made in round figures an increase of 
$23,000 in gross assets; an increase 
of $36,000 in admitted assets; an in- 
crease of $18,000 in surplus, and an 
increase of $20,000 in reserve. Presi- 


dent Rowland said in his annual re- 
port: “The losses for the last eight 
months of the year were but 35.4 of 


the premiums written, which is a most 
remarkable showing and one which re- 
flects great credit on the underwriting 
care and ability of Vice-President 
Turner.” 

The Company’s assets are $645,757; 
its gross surplus $102,43 Its net pre- 
miums are showing a steady gain, and 
it is underwriting with safety and 
caution. . 


FEW CALENDARS 
One of the up-State fire agents who 
represents ten companies, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter that calendars 


seem to be going out of fashion from 
an advertising and publicity standpoint. 
Only one of his companies furnished 
him with calendars this year. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








Pennsylvania Railroad Fund’s Losses 

Efficient fire-prevention methods and 
the promptness of employes in check. 
ing many blazes before they could gaip 
a start held the fire losses on the Pepp. 
sylvania Railroad System, last yegp 
down to the very low figure of eigh 
cents on each $100 of property at risk 
This is shown in the annual report of 
the Insurance Department for 1915 
which has just been compiled. 

The total fire loss for the year was 


$278,730, which was paid out of the 
railroad’s own insurance fund. The 


value of the property exposed to fire 
hazard, and insured by the Fund, js 
about $350,000,000. 

Employes using the railroad’s fire 
apparatus extinguished 441 fires Jag, 
year before the arrival of public fire 
companies. Their efforts saved nearly 
$14,000,000 worth of property from de 
struction, with a total loss of only $18, 
362, or 1 1-3 cents on each $100 of value. 

Organized fire brigades among the 
railroad’s employes put out 84 of these 
fires. The value of the property threat. 
ened was almost $6,100,000, and the 
loss actually sustained $7,638. Loco. 
motives equipped with fire fighting ap- 
paratus were used in putting out 4) 
fires, chemical extinguishers checked 5) 
fires and water casks and fire pails 2% 
High pressure fire lines built by the 
railroad were used in six fires. 

Altogether there were 1,029 fires on 
the property of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System last year. Many of these 
occurred from causes entirely beyond 
the control of the railroad and its em. 
ployes. Spontaneous combustion caused 
15 fires, 36 started on adjacent prop- 
erty, and 12 were of incendiary origin 
Lightning caused 2, boys 2 and tramps 
11, while 130 were of unknown origin 
Carelessness with tobacco and matches 
caused 12 fires which destroyed $10,091 
worth of property. 


Louis Erkhardt, who has been coun: 
terman for the Wallace Reid Agency 
for six years, started with Jameson & 
Fretinghuysen on Monday as counter. 
man for that agency. Mr. Erkhardt en 
tered the insurance business with the 
German-American Fire and went with 
Wallace Reid after the death of W.§ 
Banta, with whom he was connected. 


MORTGAGE CLAUSE CLEAR 

That a mortgage negotiated after a 
policy is issued invalidates the policy is 
again upheld by the courts. This time 
in Oklahoma, where in an action against 
the Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Judge Robberts in the Supreme Court 
cf that State wrote an opinion, one 
paragraph of which was as follows: 

“The language ‘of the property insur 
ec. or any part thereof, shall hereafter 
become mortgaged, this entire policy 
shall become null and void,’ is clear. 
positive and distinct, and includes not 
only the entire property insured, bul 
each and every part thereof. But one 
construction can be placed upon the 
language, and that is ir any part or par 
cel of the property shall become mort 
gaged the entire policy shall become 
void.” 

A Mortgagee’s Interest 

(Continued from page 14.) 
court held the latter provision to col 
flict with the provision in the same 
ciause protecting the mortgagee against 
acts of the owner, gave the latter great 
er weight, and decided against the com 
pany. A decision in the Federal courts, 
however, under. exactly the same (lr 
cumstances, was given to the opposite . 
effect. 

5. Special contracts.—An even more 
satisfactory method of completely Pr 
tecting the mortgagee is the formatio 
o° a special contract between insurer 
and mortgagee, embracing exceptional 
features for the latter’s benefit. This 
however, is chiefly used by trust com 
panies and large lenders who place & 
great deal of insurance of this nature. 
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DECISIONS OF ONE WEEK 


LATEST COMPENSATION RULINGS 


Decisions Now Average Eight Per Week 
—Dizziness as Cause of One 
Accident 
Workmen's compensation decisions, 
since the beginning of the year, aver- 
age eight per week. The following are 
some interesting decisions rendered 

during the past fortnight: 
A general contracting company, with 
an office in the State of New York, per- 


formed contracts in that and other 
States. It carried insurance under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as to 


en.ployes engaged to work in the State, 
the payrolls on jobs out of the State 
rot being used as a basis for such in- 
surance. It employed a foreman who, 
at the time, was in Maine, and whom 
the company at various times employ- 


ed at different places, to go to a job 
in Pennsylvania. While at work there 
he was killed. The Appellate Division 
helds that compensation could not be 
awarded, though the contract be re 
garded as one made in New York, 
Gardner vs. Horseheads Const. Co., 156 


\. Y. Supp., 899. 
Jumped Into River; 
Section 3, subd. 7, of the 
Workmen’s Compensation 
“njury’ and “personal” injury” to 
mean only accidental injuries arising 
out of and in the course of the employ 
ment, and such diseases and infections 
as may naturally and unavoidably re- 
sult therefrom. <A servant was operat- 
ing a crane on the Mohawk river. One 
oi the timbers of the crane broke, and 


An Accident 
New York 
Act defines 


ty save himself from being hurt he 
jumped into the river. He contracted 
a cold from the wetting, which result- 


ed in pleurisy and developed into pul- 
monary tuberculosis. The Appellate 
Division holds that his injury was an 
“accidental injury within the course of 
his employment,” he having been in 
the same position as if the accident 


had thrown him in the river, as his 
jump was involuntary. Risk v. Larkin 
& Sanger, 156 N. Y. Supp., 874. 

Storage Extrahazardous 
Section 2, group 29, of the New York 


Workmen’s Compensation Act defines 
the business of storage as an extrahaz- 
ardous occupation. The New York Ap 
pellate Division holds that compensa- 
tion cannot be allowed to a fruit buyer 
for a storage company, who was _ in- 
jued when an automobile in which he 
was going from place to place, inspect- 
ng and buying fruit, overturned, his 
dvties not being in connection with the 
business of storage, which implies 
merely the housing and care of prop- 
ety. Maybee v. Sullivan, 156 N. Y. 
Supp. 864. 
Killed Driving Piles on Beach. 

The New York Appellate Division 
holds that an employe killed while en 
baged in driving piles on the beach and 
assisting in driving sheeting fell with 
‘N section 2, group 11, of the act, class 
ME aS extrahazardous the occupation 
of dredging and pile driving, driving 
[ees 


sheeting being a form of pile driving. 

The immediate cause of death was 
scpticaemia, ensuing from the injuries 
to the abdomen and bladder caused by 
the deceased’s fall. It was held that 
ceath was caused by an “injury” under 
the act, though the fatal disease would 
rot have occurred for a diseased 
condition existing before the injury. 
Mazzarisi v. Ward & Tully, 156 N. Y. 


Supp. 964, 


save 


Ragpicker Not a Longshoreman 

The New York Appellate’ Division 
holds that a ragpicker who picked rags 
from a dump at the foot of a street, 
frem whence the garbage and other re 
fuse was carried out to sea in scows, 
is not engaged in “longshore work” 
Within the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, sec. 2, group 19, declaring that 
lengshore work, ineluding the loading 
or unloading of cargoes or the moving 


other 
eltc., is an 


or handling of 
dock, 


products on any 
extrahazardous occu- 
petion, since the ragpicker was not en- 


gaged in loading or unloading the 
scows, but merely combing refuse for 
urticles of value. For the same reason 
he did not fall within group 28, inelud- 
ing the manufacture of drugs, chemi 
cals, fertilizers, and garbage disposal 
jiants. Tomassi v. Christensen, 156 N. 


Y. Supp. 905, 

Cause of Injury, Accident or Disease? 
A hack-driver in 

a stable company 


the employment of 
which had elected to 


become subject to the Rhode Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
pitched from his seat by the motion of 
the hack while driving and while help 
less from dizziness or unconsciousness 
ceused by disease from which he was 
suffering, the evidence showing hernia, 


herdening of the arteries, and Bright’s 


disease. In proceedings under the act 
for compensation for his injuries, it 
"was held by the trial court that he was 


entitled to compensation, since his fall 
was an “accident arising out of his 
employment” within the meaning of 


article 1, see. 1, of the act. On appeal 


it was held that there was at least as 
much evidence that the fall was due 
to an unexpected and accidental lurch 
cf the hack into the gutter and towards 
or against the curbstone, as that it was 
due to dizziness or unconsciousness in- 
duced by disease, and from this evi 
dence the justice was justified in find- 
ing as he did that the accident arose 
cut of the employment. Mr. Justice 
Vincent dissented on the ground that 
the dizziness was the proximate cause 


of the accident, and as there was no re- 
lintion between the proximate cause and 
the employment the petitioner was not 
ertitled to compensation. Carroll v. 
What Cheer Stables Co., Rhode Island 
Supreme Court, 96 Att., 208. 

N. R. Moray, who was made manager 
of the Hartford A. & I. Co. in February, 
1614, and who is also a vice-president of 


the Company, has been elected a di 
rector 
Mutual compensation competition is 


up-State. A number 
lost to the stock 


lively 
been 


exceedingly 
of risks have 
companies. 
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NEW MANAGEMENT FOR UNION 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS RESIGN 


Impairment to Be Made Good—Com- 
pany to Adopt Standard Schedule 
of Rates 
Announcement is made that the bad 
ly tangled affairs of the Union Casualty 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, 
will shortly be straightened out and the 
impairment in the capital made good. 
Following the sensational disclosures 
as revealed by the recent investigation 
of this company by examiners from sev- 
eral insurance departments, numerous 
overtures were made for the re-insur 
ance of its business or its amalgama 
tion with other companies. These, how- 
ever, were without avail, but it is now 
learned that new independent financial 
interests have become identified with 
the company and will rehabilitate its 
affairs in the interest of stockholders, 
a large number of which are represent- 
ed on the new board. Practically all of 


the old management headed by Presi- 
dent Abner H. Mershon and Vice-Presi 
dent Roger Byrnes have tendered their 


resignations and absolutely severed all 
connections with the company, and at 
a meeting held on Friday of last week 
the following new officers were elected: 
R. ©. Bowers, president; R. A. Eaton, 
vice-president; Charles H. Fritch, treas 
urer; and Thomas Wood, secretary and 
assistant treasurer. All of the old di 
rectors also resigned and new directors 
were elected. 
To Cut Down Expense 


The new management started in im 


mediately to prune down the costly and 
expensive methods which had been in 
vogue in the management of the com 
pany, and it is probable that a number 
of the large branch offices of the com 
pany which have been conducted at 
high expense, will be discontinued. All 
negotiations for the re-insurance of the 
business of the company, which were 
pending with the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company or others, were immediately 
ordered discontinued. It is probable, 
however, that all of the various lines 
of insurance heretofore transacted by 
the company, with the exception of au- 
tomobile insurance, will be curtailed, 
the officers being given full authority 
to discontinue all lines of insurance 
which investigation shows were not 
profitable. Instructions were also given 
io have the pay roll auditors ascertain 
as early as possible the amount of 
money due the company on excess pre 
mium account. 

Resolutions were passed placing on 
the records the determination of the 
new management to make the Union 
Casualty Insurance Company adopt in 
the future the regular conference sched 
ule of rates, and otherwise adhere to 
the recognized ethical standards of the 
business. ' 
Many Cancellations 

As there have been many cancella 
tions since the trouble started, and as 
the affairs of the company are in many 


ways badly involved, it is difficult to 
indicate exactly its present condition, 
but as quickly as this can be ascer- 


tained by the new management the im 
pairment, it is announced, will be made 
good and the company placed in sound 
condition. 
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F. & D. CONTRACT BONDS 


INTERESTING TALK TO AGENTS 


Amount of Margin of Safety Depends 
Upon Five Points—Liquid Assets 
of 20 Per Cent. 
contract 


In discussing construction 


bonds the Fidelity & Deposit, in its 
new publication “The Fidelity Jour- 


nal,” says that these bonds are in real- 
ity credit insurance. They guarantee 
above all that the contractor will pay 
his material bills. The Company says 
in part: 

There is no class of surety bonds 
which requires more careful considera- 


tion and more thorough investigation 
before execution than bonds guaran- 
teeing performance of construction 


contracts; neither is there any line of 


surety business which offers a larger 
income to the agent and profit to the 
company than a good volume of this 
class of business (carefully selected 
and conservatively underwritten on 
behalf of first-class contractors). 
That the business as a whole has 
proven extremely hazardous and un- 


profitable to many companies is borne 
out by statistics, yet it has been clear- 
ly demonstrated in our own Company 
that the agent who has given this 
business some thought and study, who 
has not executed or recommended to 
tle home office the execution of a 
bond on behalf of a contractor until 
his past record, experience, credit 
standing and financial responsibility 
have first been thoroughly investigat- 
ed, who has been as careful in risking 
the company’s money as he would his 
own, who has consulted fully and free- 
lv at all times with the home office, 
has made the business mutually profit- 
able to himself and to the company, 
and has by his results earned the con- 
fidence of the company to such an ex- 
tent that it imposes in him consider- 
able authority in the execution of con- 
tract bonds and gives great weight and 
ceconsideration to the propositions which 
are submitted to the home office bear- 


ing his recommendation. The risk as- 
sumed by a surety on a construction 
contract bond is very much greater 


ar.d different from that assumed in the 
ordinary fidelity bond. 

Construction contract bonds are in 
reality credit insurance. They guar- 
antee above all that the contractor will 
pzy his material bills. It is largely on 
the strength of this guarantee that the 
average contractor, particularly the 
one performing public contracts, is 
enabled to purchase his material. 
Agents often feel that because several 


naterial men say they are willing to 
sell a contractor a certain amount of 
material on a certain contract the com- 
pany on the strength of that credit 
should issue the bond applied for. 
They overlook the fact that the mate- 
rial man knows he can look to the 


surety to pay the bill if the contractor 
does not. 

Looking upon a_ construction con- 
tract bond as a purely credit proposi- 
tion, the agent must realize that the 
company extending the contractor that 
credit must require the contractor to 
snow a sufficient margin of good liquid 
assets to hold the surety harmless 
against loss by reason of the credit if 
tle price at which the contractor has 
undertaken hs work proves inadequate. 

Most contracts are let at competi- 
tion to the lowest bidder. Competition 
being keen, the contractor figures on 
oly a reasonable profit, usually around 
10 per cent., sometimes less. He has 
the elements to contend with; unex- 
pected foundation hazards might alone 
more than wipe out his estimated 
profit. A strike or difficulty with labor 
conditions may run the expense up be- 
yend all calculations. Such difficulties 
have ruined many a contractor finan- 
cially. A bad accident may kill or in- 
jure a number of the contractor’s 
workmen, and if he is not protected 
by liability or workmen’s compensa- 


tion in some good company he may be- 
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come financially embarrassed and the 
surety called upon to complete the con- 
tract. 

There are so many risks which the 
contractor has to take that it must be 


obvious to even the’ inexperienced 
agent that the company cannot suc- 
cessfully write construction contract 


risks unless, all else being favorable, 
it also requires the contractor to have 
a substantial margin of good, quick 
assets, in order that he may be able 
to meet any ordinary contingency 
which may arise without the surety 
having to be called upon. The amount 
of this margin of safety varies greatly, 
depending— , 

First—-Upon the Character of Work 
Undertaken. For instance contracts to 
be performed in the water, such as the 
construction of dams, breakwaters or 
intakes; contracts under ground or 
wvter, such as tunnels; contracts near 
water, or where the work is subject to 
hazard by reason of flood waters, such 
as for the construction of bridge foun- 
dations or bridge superstructures, are, 
tugether with sewer contracts, consid- 
ered extra hazardous by surety under- 


writers and require the contractor to 
have a larger margin of quick, con- 
vertible assets than he would be re- 


quired to have to carry on an ordinary 
contract for the construction of a 
schoolhouse, a hotel, apartment house, 
office building or some similar plain 
building contract. 

Second—Terms and Conditions of 
Contract and Specifications. So much 
depends upon these that they might 
ordinarily form the subject of a sepa- 
rate article. For the time being, how- 
ever, we merely wish to emphasize that 
ii is extremely important for agents to 
carefully read, study and digest the 
contents of the contract and specifica- 
tions at the time an application is made 
for a contract bond, so that they and 
the company may know the extent of 
the guarantee which the bond must as- 
sume. It is not unusual for contracts 
to provide for payment to the contrac- 
to: in bonds, notes or other forms of 
obligations which make it necessary 
for him to find a market for these se- 
eurities or to himself finance the work 
to a certain extent. 

There is a growing tendency to in- 
sert in the contract and bond a provis- 
ion making the surety liable to a con- 
tractor’s injured employes for  work- 
men’s compensation to which they 
may be entitled under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts and giving them a 
right to institute a direct suit against 
the bond for the recovery of the com- 
pensation. To this extent the bond be- 
comes workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. No surety company can afford 
te assume workmen’s compensation in- 
surance risks for the premium now be- 
ing charged on contract bonds, and our 
company will not write bonds contain- 
ing this guarantee. 

All sorts of maintenance and effi- 
ciency guarantees are being loaded 
into the contract and specifications and 
upon the shoulders of the surety on 
contract bonds. All such provisions in 
the contract naturally increase the 
proportion of quick assets which a con- 
tractor must have in order to secure 
a bond. 

Third—The Amount and Condition of 


Other Contracts on Hand. It is ex- 
tremely important that all unfinished 
centracts should be carefully investi- 


gated for the reason that our applicant 
may have on hand losing contracts, or 
contracts in the performance of which 





he is experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty, which might handicap him in the 
performance of the contract on which 
he is applying to us for a bond. Under 
such conditions the percentage of li- 
quid assets we would require the con- 
tractor to show, if indeed we would 
is:ue his bond at all, would naturally 
be largely increased. The condition 
otf the unfinished contracts should be 
ascertained by the agent direct from 
tLe architect or the engineer in charge 
of the work. No one else is in a better 
pcsition than they to tell whether the 
centractor is having any difficulty in 
carrying on his contracts, whether he 
is sober and industrious and attending 
strictly to business, and whether or not 
he is apparently making or losing mo- 
ney on his contracts. Agents too fre- 
quently rely on contractors’ own state- 
ments as to the condition of their un- 
firished contracts. 

Fourth—Experience of the Contrac- 
ter. A contractor whose experience 
has been limited to the construction 
of schoolhouses, hotels and plain office- 
building construction, ete., would not 
likely be a desirable risk if undertak- 
ing the construction of a dam, a tun- 
nel, or a sewer, because of lack of ex- 
perience in the last-mentioned charac- 


ter of contract. However, there are 
some circumstances under which the 
home office might be willing to bond 


him on a sewer contract if it knew the 
experience of his superintendents and 
the men in active charge, all of which 
would, however, tend to require the 
contractor to show’ an_ increased 
amount of liquid assets to make the 
risk an acceptable one. 

Fifth.—The Price at Which the Con- 
tract Has Been Secured. In under- 
writing a contract risk there is no fea- 
ture which has a more important bear- 
ing on the percentage of a contractor’s 
quick assets in proportion to his con- 
tract work on hand than the other 
bids. These other bids are the crite- 
rion as to the sufficiency of a contract- 
or’s price, because if he fails to per- 
form his contract it is almost certain 
that we cannot get some one else to do 
it for less than they bid when the con- 
tract was let at competition and when 
the general public was invited to bid. 
Therefore, if the contractor has _ ob- 
teined his work at a very low price as 
compared with the bids of the other 
reliable and experienced bidders, we 
have to require that he has liquid as- 
sets equal to the usual safety margin 
requirement, plus the amount of the 
difference in bids. 

After making due allowance for dif- 
ference in bids, all else being favor- 
akle, generally speaking, conservative 
underwriting demands that the con- 
tractor should have liquid assets equal 
to at least 20 per cent. of the amount 
of work on hand. There are also some 
few instances in which it might be 
slightly decreased, but when the mar- 
gin falls below this amount, generally 
speaking, even the general State agent 
is required to submit the proposition 
tcgether with his recommendations to 
the home office for its final decision as 
tu whether or not the company is wil- 
ling to assume the risk under the cir- 
cumstances. 

When we look at constructive contract 
underwriting purely as a credit guar- 
antee, and when we take into consider- 
alion the hazards of the business, the 
requirement of 20 per cent. margin of 
assets is a most reasonable require- 
ment from the standpoint of the surety 
company extending credit to the con- 


— ee, 


GLOBE’S STATEMENT 


Increases Net Admitted Assets $89;. 


898—Net Premiums for Year Were 
Nearly $4,000,000 


An increase of $803,898 in net aq 
mitted assets is shown in the anny) 
statement of the Globe Indemnity ¢y 
which has just been completed, 


Net premiums written by the Com. 
pany during the year were nearly ¢% 
000,000. The Company says that it has 
endeavored to develop its business jp 
all fields except the compensatioy 
field. In common with other compu. 
nies the Globe has not pushed itsey 
into the compensation field too rapidly 
It expects to develop this line in a de. 
liberate and careful manner. The gy 
plus to policyholders shown by the re 
port was $1,255,445.35. 


MR. RICHARDSON’S' STATEMENT 

Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, has 
issued the following statement to 
agents of that corporation in its publi 


cation, “The General’s Monthly Re 
view:” 
“Gentlemen: The retirement of Mr 


(. Norie-Miller as United States man 
ager was as unexpected as it was re 
gretted. He has decided to develop 
« business of his own in Philadelphia 
and while relinquishing the oneroys 
dities of the managership, will con 
tinue to be, as always, a loyal friend 
of the corporation, and, in his new 
capacity, a valued patron. 

“It has fallen upon the writer to take 
uy the duties of the managership, and 
as I have for years been more or less 
in touch with the work of the indus 
trial department, and know you to be 
a» important part of the complete 
whole which goes to make up the ef 
fectiveness and strength of the Gen 
eral Accident Corporation, you may be 
assured of my deep interest in all that 
afiects our mutual welfare. I congrat 
ulate you on having, in the General's 
‘Monthly Review,’ a vehicle whereby 
you can be reached regularly, and in 
future issues it will be my purpose and 
pleasure to send you a monthly mes 
sage bearing upon your work. 

“I bespeak your hearty co-operation 
and again pledge you my earnest sup 
port in all that tends to your welfare 
aid that of the corporation.” 


WASHINGTON CHANGE 

The Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary 
land announces a change in the mai 
agement of its surety office at Wash 
ington, D. C., and has placed the offic 
until further notice under the super 
vision of a special home office repre 
sentative. The Company continues its 
office at 209 Riggs building. 


tractor. It is rarely that a bank which 
requires collateral on its loans is W! 
ling to make the loan for less than é 
20 per cent. margin. It often requires 
more, and even then it discriminates 
in the character of security in the Wa) 
of stocks or bonds it is willing to 4 
cept. In other words, it will not 4 
cept on a 20 or 25 per cent. marg!2 
basis collateral which is subject © 
considerable fluctuation, and it also ' 
serves the right to call the loan orf 
quire additional security if the collat 
eral decreases in value. 

On a contract bond, it is true, ¥° 
have not loaned the contractor mone) 
but we have loaned him credit 02 the 
strength of which he secures materia 
and if he does not pay for the materi@ 
we are usually obliged to do it, so that 
our risk is not entirely different - 
that assumed by the bank in — 
collateral loans, except that — 
we do not have any collateral, hee 
rust depend on the margin of ws is 
afforded us by the contractors —_ 
aud these are under his control, t0 
with as he sees fit. 
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[__ Special Talks With Lendl Mapai 








The “Fidelity- 
“Fidelity Journal” Journal,” publisht 
Makes Bow ed by the Fidelity 


to Public & Deposit Co., has 
made its appear- 
ance. It is one of the most interest- 
jug company papers that has reached 
this office. All phases of business done 
bv the Fidelity & Deposit are discussed 
i, an intelligent, illuminative and _ in- 
teresting fashion, making a publication 
ci extreme value to the great agency 
c rps of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

Among other subjects treated in the 
first issue is that of “audits.” The 
Company saying in this connection: 
“Payroll auditors encounter many dift- 
ficulties: (a) policies which are im- 
properly written; (b) assured has kept 
10 record of his payroll and the audit- 
or is compelled to accept verbal state- 
wents; (c) payroll records have not 
been Classified according to policy con- 
ditions: (d) assureds refuse to allow 
audit, ete. All of such matters could 
be easily corrected if our agents would 
explain to the applicant when writing 
hie policy the policy conditions in re- 
gard to audits. The policy states spe- 
cfieally that the company shall have 
the right, whenever it so desires with- 
in the period of the policy, and one 
year from its termination, to examine 
the books of the assured; yet time and 
again our auditors are refused this 
privilege, and are informed that had 
they known of this clause when the 
policy was written they would not 
have agreed to accept same, 

“The result is that the home office is 
cempelled to write the agent for a 
slatement of payroll, which often is 
forwarded in such shape that it is prac- 
tically useless, and is again returned 
to the agent to have it segregated in 
accordance with the policy classifica- 
tions. This is not only an annoyance 
to the home office, but to our agents 
as well, and is also an added expense. 

“Agents should bear in mind that it 
isto their benefit that all risks should 
he audited, for their commission on 
additional premiums developed in this 
way is often more than the commission 
on the original deposit premium. Col- 
lection of additional premiums is also 
a matter of utmost importance and 
should be attended to not later than 
thirty days after the auditor has made 
his report to the home office. If these 
collections are allowed to lapse inde- 
finitely, the assured is liable to go out 
of business or into bankruptcy; collec- 
tion is impossible, and Company and 
agent suffer alike.” 

o . 
The General Accident 
Never gives some good advice 
Harbor to agents as follows: 
Grievances Never harbor a silent 
grievance. If you do it 
will curtail your efficiency and work 
ty the detriment of both you and the 
company. 

A thousand things come up in our 
business, such as the declination of un- 
lesirable risks, the cancellation of a 
Policy may give rise to misunderstand- 
ing on the part of agents, but they can 
tasily be cleared up. Whatever you do, 
don’t harbor a grievance,” but put the 
Matter up fully and frankly to this 
office, and you will find that we have 
61 open mind and will give you a 
“luare deal. If any action from the 
heme office seems arbitrary or unjust, 
rice your complaint, and we will 
“ar yd to an understanding with 
accel Is a mistake for any agent who 
a to some _ particular 
” — the part of this department 

Scontinue representing us and 
Mace business with some other com- 
pany, 

a” allow a misunderstanding to 
ome _ your mind you cannot do 
and besid yourself or to the company, 
aa = = 8, when the company makes 
it A gat in any given territory, 

S your rights, therefore, de- 


pending upon you to make the most of 
tlle territory for the company. It en- 
trusts you with a valuable asset, and 
you Owe it, at least, loyalty in return. 
Qur, mutual interests demand that we 
operate together in harmony and ac- 
cord, and it is essential that you clear 
up misunderstandings, never harbor a 
grievance, and represent the company 
faithfully in the territory entrusted to 
you. 
* * * 


Just because a_ printed 


Benefits piece of paper is called an 
Not accident policy does not 
Given signify that it covers fully, 

says the Preferred Acci- 
dent. This fact may be illustrated by 


the average policy or certificate of 
membership issued by various commer- 
cial travelers’ accident associations, as 
well as by so-called business men’s 
rsutual accident companies. These con- 
cerns issue low priced insurance which 
is readily sold, owing to the fact that 
te member or buyer does not under- 
stand that his policy has many elimi- 
nations, limitations and_ restrictions, 
as well as innumerable’ conditions. 
These may not always be found in the 
policy itself, because the by-laws of 
tne organization (which by-laws may 
be changed at any meeting) form part 
of the policy. 

Reference to the policy and by-laws 
of one of the most prominent of these 
associations shows that the following 
accidents are not insured against and 
that neither death benefit nor weekly 
indemnity will be paid if the injury is 
50 caused: 

Choking in swallowing. 

Gunshot wounds if no eye witness. 

Getting on or off a moving convey- 
ance—You must wait until the car 
stops. 

If under the influence of intoxicating 
drink or in consequence thereof. 

Poison, even though taken acciden- 
tally. 

Accidental or 
of any gas. 

The bites of animals or insects, or 
contact with poisonous substances. 

Injuries received while violating 
law.—This includes old blue laws and 
many city ordinances with which few 
are familiar. 

Unnecessary exposure to danger or 
négligence—-You must look both ways 
at same time when crossing a_ busy 
street. 

Failure to comply with by-laws voids 
aJl claims. 


involuntary inhalation 





Edward Griffith, of E. E. Clapp & 
Co., is at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. He is expected to return to his 
office about March 10. 

During 1915 the Interstate Life & Ac- 
cident Co., of Chattanooga, had only one 
court cost to pay. 


JACKSON & POTTER, Inc. 


1 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 
General Agents 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 
“*Preferred Service’’ 














~The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
STABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDEN’: 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 





Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL - - - President 


A Strong Casualty Company Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1915 


Assets $12,726,400.64 
Liabilities 8,576,859.03 
Capital 1,000,000.00 


Surplus over all liabilities 


3,149,541.61 
Losses paid to December 31, 1915 


52,159,863.76 


Phis Cor pany tssues contracts as follows ! t IS surety Bonds; Accident, 
Healt md Disability Insurance; Burglary, L hue I ir e; Plate Glass In- 
! e, Liability Insurance—Employers, Pub'ic, | (Persona Injury and Property 
ID) ize), Automobile (Personal Injury, Prope -ty Damage dl ¢ m), Physicians, Drug- 
gists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Work mn Compensation—Steam Boiler Insurance; 


Fly Wheel Insurance. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 








BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
‘Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts BondingsInsurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 Write For Territory 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 


5S JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON 


New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 


Burglary, Boiler and 145 Milk Se., Boston 


4 Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 














PER MANEN ISSR ROGRE 
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oe" ORGANIZED 1886 SOS 


Norty AMERICAN AccipenT INSURANCE © 


THE ROOKERY 
CHICAGO 


AGENCY OPENINGS /N 
44 STATES 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 







U. $. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 


Surplus, - 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904  1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 

amo Fondon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co, 


CIMICED 








Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER 
T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 





| 











A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 





Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 

While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 
and Official Answers are reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 





Address: 
Correspondence Course Bureau 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 


Good Service 
AND 


Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance 


are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. 
Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. 
Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished 


upon request. 
FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 








Liability Accident 


Burglary Disability 


Surety Bonds Plate Glass 





Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of America 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


























BALKAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. of SOFIA 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMEN 


December 3lst, 1915 


ASSETS 


Bonds (at New York Valuations)........... $1.890,739.33 
Deposits in Banks and Trust Cos............ 707,902.08 
Due from Other Companies..............; 209,481.56 
RE Pe rere TS errr 19,149.67 


ET eee $2,327,272.64 


WM. C. SCHEIDE & CO., Inc., Managers 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


LIABILITIES 
ee re $1,310,366.20 
RT cic eaa hand kaa seo 936.390.00 
SAN Fo a onc aces cscs 9.4) UK aha on ew este aes 5,000.00 
RET SET Teer Terr CTC ere Cree 775,516.44 
| eee $9.327,272.64 
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